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ABSTRACT 

Jobs for the Future undertook a program designed to 
enhance the ability of four states— Colorado, Indiana, Mississippi, 
and Missouri — to manage economic change is described in this report. 
A;t analysis of what was happening in the state economies, especially 
the kinds of jobs that were being created, was carried out. The 
research portions of the work included the following: (1) preparation 
of state and substate economic, demographic, and vork force skill 
analysis; : » analysis of the public sector system for education and 
training; (, • analysis of private sector netds, concerns, and 
investments in education and training through surveys and fieJd work; 
(4) involvement and recruitment of key constituency groups; (5) focus 
groups, worker surveys, and other forums for citizen input; and (6) 
public education about results and recommendations for acti.on. 
Findings indicated that states seemed paralyzed by the f^^r-reaching 
economic changes they faced. Government, business, educacion, axOi 
labor appeared unable to respond with the requisite speed and scale. 
Government's old rule of investing in traditional educational 
institutions did not meet the increased need to raise adults* skill 
levels. Employer survey data showed a gap between theory and 
practice. Surveyed workers were ambivalent about getting more 
training. A proposed new state agenda for the 1990s includes 
establishment of a lifelong learning system, integration of economic 
and human resource development, attention tc scale uf effect, 
leveraging of private sector investment, and improvement of 
trajisit ions . ( YLB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
Economic duii^ and ikt Amoinn Woiidoice 



the aUitsr irf fm ilalei (Cdomio;, iRdiui«, 
dttnge. JIT analyzed %vhatwMh>ppenliis in the iMees^^ 
that WOT being created, am! tcmghtwajr* to hdpiheitatefFvq^ 
Slate httmm deveiopinem tyttem* BiMe ic^i^^ 

pedtive ^obal eeonomy. The goal wm to Inqnovi* die ataleC capacity to plan for the long 
tenn, to Integrate their systemi for economic and human leaouice development, and to acc^erate 
the adoption of more effective polides and ptactkea for workfbne pi^>aittion. 

Thb volume Idlt the itory of JFFs state woric U itpoits tfie findings fom extensive re- 
search and communications activf ttes in the four stales. It si^^gesti ways that a state can suc^ 
cessfuDy build economic opportunity through a slroi^ lifetime workforae development sya- 

tern. 



The report is organized into nine sections. 



1. 


Introduction 


2. 


Eomomlc Summaiy of the JFF States 


3. 


Hie JIF Imploycr Survey 


4. 


The JFF Worker Survey 


S. 


The JFF Employer Field Interviews 


6. 


The JFF Focus Groups 


7. 


The JFF Regional Congresses 


8. 


Conclusion: A St^ Agenda ttie Nineties 



This Executive Summaiy outlines key flndii^ fion each of the eight sections. 
Introiduction 

The governance and oiganizadonal structure for each JFF program varied accordii^ to the 
economic and political situation In each state. Nonetheless, the strategies that JFF undertook 
to achieve ito goals involved common activities in '^tlfbar stales. Tl^se Indudcd: 

• providli^ through new rtsmrdk and cgneeptiai! mdds, new insfght Into the educaHon 
and skill needs of a state's workforce, the competitive position of employen, and tl« 
economic development opportunities of communities, sul^state regk>ns and the state as a 
whole; 



VOLUMEU 

Gccnomk Oungf flit AmcfioD WokloKe 

• developing nm cakhoratm workiHg gnupf of pUyen from important sectort of • 

• providing mibrwiit^lfte^nerafpiilJfcio create and inf^ 

• <n*tftationalliii^aniii^pnwtf pocos^sC^ 
cation and tinbiff^ and 

• deUvcrii^ resulta in the fonn of laitt^^ 
fied needs. 

Several guiding piindplea were common to aD ttatea at wdl: 

• economic development depends on human devdopoKn^ 

• states need to addreai an existing skills mismatdv 

• sub-state and regional economies differ greatly and workforce pivparation strategies 
must be taigeted acoordii^Iy;and 

• onUnaiydtizens must be involved in the process of improvii^ a state's economy. 
The Findings 

Shifts in the economic landscape have aflected the four stetet bi similar ways. States are 
losing their 'middle ground'-tfie weU-paid traditfonal blue collar Jobs that used to be a safe- 
haven for high school graduates and dropouts alike. The mushroomif^ servfee sector ia gener^ 
ating both high-wage, Wgh-skfU and low-wage, tow-sWIl Jobs— a shift tfiai has contributed 
to a polarisation of fob opportunities. 

These economic realities are by now famfliar. But, as the |FF research shows* the ways in 
which they play out in different stetes raise ftindament^ly different poUcy chaDenges for 
state govemmcnis: fi^aC6nnecticutin whidt service sector growth meamexfanskm of high 
value^dded producer services, to a Mississippi in which growth concentrates in low-wage re- 
tail and personal sendees; ftom a Orforado in whidi manufacturing gronth has spai^ 
technology industries to an Indiana which foces fltechaOei^ of modemizii^ basic industry. 

Regaidless of Oieir particular economic drcumstanoes, aO the stales am to be paralyzed 
by the far-readilng economic chai^ they face. Tlie major Institutions-govemmeni, business, 
education, and labor-appear unable to respond with the requisite speed and scale. JFFa re- 
search has revealed some of the barriers that have impeded action fey cKh of diese sedon. 

Stetes. TheJITstetesspend<0«peiOBntof Aelrbudgetsonhttmanreseuicedevitepme^ TV 
Uon's share-over 90 percent-goes to baditionaleducalien: K-12 and higher educatloa Less 
than 5 peicent of the totel Isspent on Miult education or dlicct workfoice preparation. 



yauamn 

Hit d 



Andyefe 

• in IndUM, 400JQOO lUDed woften wID iHire fe^r 2000^ and onfy ywuv people 
will enter tiic wuiUuiw 19 veplMOt Umiw 

• In Minoiifi tfte Cutert powiqg pert of die noiUium e it amoog woAat «vlio or be- 
tweg!i45end SSycOTold woridbiagigpneBli»lBincwaiclyflOpe>eentty the 

yew 2OO0t 

• InCriondc^leeilliinoneinaiimiMridiiiledoilengoeitoadtiUiinBeedoffc^ 
cilion. Of 400^000 itoclionally flUlenie adutli» onfy 5 percent wet Mved by adult 
baste edttcattot piognmf in 1 W9 and oriljr 9jQ00 of tae 

tfieir CE0. At that lal^ it will take 44 yean simply to n»cli evoy dlixen who is 
functional^ illiterate, today. 

Clearly, the old nite— 4nvest in tnditiona] cducatJonal instilutions— docs not serve well in 
this new situation 61 inaeased need to raise the sUU levels of wmidi^ adults. Public polf^ 
must change to meet new realities. 

Private Sector. One of the most striking findinss in the cDipIoyer survey data is a gap between 
theory and practice. While Anns in diflnent states were general^ aware of tfie economic 
changes and their impact on labor markets and sUO levels, few Anns have committed them- 
selves to action. 

Employers in all states don't fully realise that the workforce diaOenges they foce today 
will only intensUy Ir the years to come- Many employers antidpattr labor shortages in criifcal 
occupations and many report workforce skin deiidendes in piedsdy those areas that will be 
more important in the future workfdace—oommunicationf problem solving^ and prioritizing. 
Yet few firms are taking the necessary steps to develop the skills that wiU ensure a competi- 
tive workforce fer the fithire. 

A few examples help illustrate the discrepancy between what firms think and what they 

do: 

• Two thirds or more ^eo^byers in an States say educatkm and training Is a good or ex- 
cellent investment of company resonrcea, yet fie iM^prffy fimm btfervtewd spend 
less than $SJDOO mmuaify on tAucaHon mi tnMag. 

• Employers in all feur slates bdieved that workeif lacked skills in areas audi as setting 
priorities, problem solving* and communicating effectively, yet the m^ofiijf vf Inimng 
{n aff firm moha anrnid folb-tpedfie tkOb, 

• Employers d^.» the greatest skill deficiendea among their semi-skilled workers, yet 
the majority of training in firms in eJI ftates goes to managm and professionab. 

• Firms in all states experience considerable difficulty hiring skilled craft workers yet 
few firms deoetop skiUed UHfrkers tn-koiae. 
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EeeBomk Oungt nd Ibe AmcrfoD Woifcfom 

• RnraaivoonoefnidabmitthecMtiofeduoitioittnderiL^^ 

uHliu prUmU irMng ramtn«$ to « muek grmter eximt Hum puNic trMning re- 

flPKTCef. 

Wodccff. Workmfttrve3«d by JFFtreimWvilent about 

•wiiotwIIUngwi!fctodQmuchipolrt.inl«^ IWf reflecH • iMgfr amblvtliiice about 
how tninli^ ivfll hdp than. A few kty findfa^ hdp ilh»tnte ihif inAivtoce: 

• Majoritinofwoiltmlidieve^'^tdidreinpi^^ 

twining fcr thm IP do their jobf wrfl, aiHl ihit their 
their co-worken are underutilized 

• agniflcant nmn hiT i cloa e to » peitent--«ald that they would attend twining only tf 
their emptoyert required it and onfy on oon^eny time. 

• Many view 'tiamii^ aa m^gative, a> im:iow connolii^ Mun. 

• Yet tho« who had partid|»led in loine form of alrwtored training ove^ 

year^ were positive; they want more. Indeed, over 7D pensnt woiken surveyed felt 
they needed more training in order 10 advance in tMr 

• Unfortunately, workers perceive rfgnilkant obetades to their participation in trainii^ 
opportunities. A ina|ority said it was not offered at a convenient time or place, 50 per- 
cent said it cwts too mudv 40 jiercent said good pit>grams a» not avallaW^^ 

two out of fi ve worken had no time or eMigy for tiainii^. 

Taken together, these findings suggest that emi*>yeet win not respond ID training op^ 
niiies without stronger motivation and help In overoomli^ obstadei to training. 

This situation analysis adds up to the need to make major dianges In the way that govern- 
ment, business, the education establishment, and Individuals operate. Workera need to dedi- 
cate themselv^-s to the new reality that rapid diange means the need for constant upgrading in 
order to maintain fob security. Businesses need to understand tfiat they must adapt to a new 
wrfd order based on high performance operaticms that require major investments in their wori- 
force. The education sector must Internftllaaie need to dliwtrcsouites at the learning needs 
the adult worker and to deUver mire leamli^ servicea at the work site. 

Most Important, the new economic parMiigm affects state government because it revolutfon- 
l*es the way that states gq^tm. Now stale poUqnnaken are lookii^ to human capital as the 
next frontier in eoonomk development They are trmnsfonnii^ narrowly targeted, programmatic 
•pproachea In education, job Irainir^ and human scfvfoef to broader, "wtelcsale' MtiaUves. 
They are making changes In state systems that cany the potential of reaching and changing 
the behavior of a greater number of individuals and flrmsu 

Slate economic development for the 1990s must be viewed as an essential GoOaboratfon be> 
tween the public and private seclore that focuses on preparing and malntainlrig highly skilled 
and flexible workers. 
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VOUAIBn 

Bpwnnnik Chuff wil fte ^■irirw Wadttoar 

Yet stale education and training ^ttemiy derigmd in another economic era, aie not yet 
equipped to pfepaieworiten for a h^^i-eUUeooiioaqf. Intcfiating education and traisUngpoU- 
det into a tingle worldbRS prepamtioR tytkm that Unki leamlng with the ooonoinic foal of 
oeating and nurturii^ h^ perfoRnanoe oooipetflii« flnn^ li loda/^ 

A •tate't Agenda fcr the Ninetiea wiO need lo indude the fioitowing tay eicBMnlK 

• estabUihgnent of a lifelong leaining wf9tem tfwt wID bring coherence and ocmtinu- 
itjr to luunan invettmenia; 

• intcigrition of economic and human raouroe dsveSoptten^ 

• adoption of Mghpeif»ramnoe woilt organization foumVd on aUI^ 

• creation of opportunib'es and transition mechanicmt for the new, non-tnditional, 
labor force entrants; 

• scale of effect— engaging enough firms, communities, and worlcers to make a dif- 
ference; 

• leveraging private sector investment; 

• improvement of transsitions: from school to ivorit, and from worlc to more school; 
and 

• narrowing of regional di ffe rence s . 

To be effective, this Agenda for the Nineties should be designed and implemented across 
many sectors of the economy, in a process !hat involves aQ the key oonstituencje»--gpventtnenf, 
business, labor, education, and commui^'icy. Information should be used to create • common 
ground for actioa A oomMnatton of top<fo«vn and bottom-up buflding of constituencies creates a 
powerful mix of both political pressure and permissfon for political leaders fo im^ement new 
policies. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Jobs for the Fntnit'* MiMioB In tiie States 

)ol» for the Riiure, bic^ (JFF) was •wvM • grant by oie United Stata IVpulmefil of 
Ubor (DbU 10 ttnderiake a uniqiie presmn dwigmd to cnhancs the abiUly of four itatet 
(Colorado, lMiiana.Mi«aouftMlMlHi^ JFP wta chaited with 

helping the ttatea icipond to ttw changins demanda on 

rapidly changing, knowledge- and technology-based global economy by integrating human 
resource and economic development polidet and ttnicniits that would improve a state's 
capKity to plan for the long4enn and to amdinato ita piograDw and inttilutifms. 

JFF and DoL agreed that DoL's funding of its woik-ln partnership with state government 
and the private sector— would: 

arfrfrm the urgent neei in the United Statee for keHer hng-rgnge economic 
development phnning §nd eoordingted tpptieation of economic development, 
education, nnd training resources at the state level. This need is due to the rapid 
changes occurring in alt facets of state economies, from the types of technobgy used in 
the workplace to the levels of international ampeHtion. 

DoL's hypofheals, supported by the success of similar Jobs for the Fiituie's work in Arkansas 
and Connecticut, was that a neutral, outside third party could be helpful in convening 
representatives from business, labor, government, education, and community oiganizations in 
ways thai were not happening tntemany in the states. The kiea was to help states adapt to a 
changing world economy. 

Another hypothesis was that economic development am* growth depend most 
fundamentally on workforce ikiD development through education, training and re-training, and 
that States were iU-equipped to meet the challenge ^ assuring the capaWUties of the current 
and future nvorkfbroe. 

The strategies to accomplish this brotd mandate, JFF and DoL i^greed, would involve JFF in 
several key activities: 

• provide through new research and conceptual models, new insight into the education 
and skill needs of a state's work/wee, the competitive positfon of employeia, and the 
economic development opportunities of communities, sub^tate regions, and the state as 
a whole; 

• develop new ooHaborati ve working groups of players from important sectors of a state's 
economy: govonment, business, labor, education, and ooinmunlty-oigsnlzali(»is; 

• provide new forums for the genera] public to aeate and infonsi an action agenda; 
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Joht lor fte Fatenv Im. 
VOLUME n 

Eoonomk QuB^c and the Amcskn Wocklofcr 
Page 2 

• iiutihitionalize an improved procets of tUite planning for economic development, 
f tlucurion, and training; and 

• A^liver rctulta in the form of new tnitiativei, prioriliea, and ipendlng to meet 
identified needs and produce IcMont, transferable techniques, and programs fbr other 
sutes; 



Jobs for the Future's Sute Psogiains 

"n^itnicture^pioceduies, and peculiarities of «»ch state program requlit^ 
of common outlines, guiding principles for intervention, and key activities. These elements were 
aitktU to the success of each of JFFs state initiatives. 

I. StxttdureoltiwJfF program. 

• InCok>radoJofrs/orCdfer«io'sFif«atrvwas(onstituledasanindepe 

governed by a six-mf!mber executive board comprised of cab(net4evd offkiab, tf^ 
director of the Cdorado Governor's Job TValning Officii^ the chief executive ofiker of 
the largest employer in the fUte, the chair of the Education Cbmmittee of the 
CblofKlo Senate, ar-« the chairman of Jobs for the Riture, Inc. In addition, the program 
worked with a thirty-member advisory council, appointed by Governor Roy Romer, 
which reviewed the research, communicitions, and implementation work. The council 
membership represented business, labor, education, state and local government, 
community groups and advocacy organizations. JCF employed a fiiD-lime state director 
and one support staff. 

• Jobg for MiMiouri't Fttturt proceeded under the direction of an advisory board appointed 
by Governor John Ashcroft. The fifteen members of the JMF board lepresenled 
legislative, Ubor, educaHon, and private sectors. TTie work proceeded in partnership 
with the Missouri Department of Economic Development and the Division of 
Employment Security. Fto the first year of the progranv JFF employed an in-sute 
executive director who ivorked out of the offices of the Missouri Division of Job 
Development and Training. 

• In MiM<«s^^, JFF staffW the work of thecal Task Fofw on EamomlcE^ 
Planning, a new organization created by the Mississippi LcgisUtuie charged with the 
responsibility of prepwing a long-term strategy for econonUc growth. JFF was asked to 
supervise the work of the forty-member, muIti-Mctor Task Ibice looking at issues of 
development finance, infrastructure, and eommunily eoonomie devetopment in addition 
to workforce preparation. JFF worked with a vari^ ol stale agendcs and agency staff 
assigned from the governor's ofiBce. 

• In Indiana, JFF assisted the newly-created Indiana Onnmission on Vocational and 
Technfcal Education. The Commission was responsible foe developing a strategic plan 
for Indiana's vocational workforce training system. As part of this effort, JFF 
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VOUACBn 

p cr f off ined • ont-yw Jok§ ftr biHmu^t Fmbtn prognm eocnMntng mearch and 
conuntmkation* acttvitiet Id infonn llie woric of the Ooanoiiiifcm and incretfe the 
vitibUiix of woffUSDra fimei in the diicofi^ 

In each of tiie four itatci^ }FF d ei tkni e d a liinilar worfcpla n lalto od \/f the learning 
praoeai that ocnirredaf IFF pcp|i«Med from oi««ili Id the nea^ Tlie itmairh porttooi of JFFt 
woifc ceneraOy included the picparatioii of atalt and nMate eoonomic denogir^phic and 
workfoite tkiU analytii; analye^ of the public taclor tyitein for education and training; 
analyst* of private sector needs, cowems, and faivcalinenis in education and training through 
sur^icyB and fiey wofk; in^venwnt and iieraitineM of icey eoratitucnqr g^^^ 
worker surveys, and other forums for dtiien inpul; and pid>Uc education about reseaidh remits 
and recommendations for action. 



X Guiding Principles. DoL provided }FF with general strategic guidance, which was made 
operational through detailed workpUns developed kft each state. The worlqpilans were 
informed by a sense of what needed to be examined and %4uit needed to happen in the state»--a 
seme derived from already existent public and private sector research and poUqr devetopmcnt 
efforts in each state, as well as from the knowledge of the members of JFF state adviioiy 
boards. 

Several conunon principles introduced in each state ^ipeared to have a powerful in^ACt on 
&ute participants and on tfie ultimate success of the JFF piog^ama. These principles indude: 

• tcQtiomic ievfhpment 4gpfnd$ on Immim itvtlopmemt To be in^roved, tite human 
investment effort must be seen as a whole system for Uf^ng ImmiMg, net as 
disaggregated pieces (e.g., public tni private, kindergarten through 12th grade, 
higher education, ani workforce retraining). JFF broadened the view of what states 
needed to focus on and, in ^Ting so, expanded their notiona of the poasiUIitiw of an 
integfatedworidbroedevetopinent system in eadi state. One common fieature of the JFF 
research was the pf«paration of simple gia^iics that represented the level of need 
within a state. Figure One, fbr example^ depicts one stale's population according to 
how it is distributed Among the major programs or Institutions that li^ether make up 
tite learning system.' 

• Am existing ekilU miemmtek meeie to he «iUnras«f— d«at is, the g^ between the skills 
firms need and the sldUs existent in the labor marker a gap virtually hidden beneath 
the standard eoonomic and emptoymefU data. Awareness of the *hkiden*skill* gap led 
JFF to a detailed examirtation of private-sector skill needs that often provided the 
most interest^ and useful information for stale partidpanfs. 

• Sub-itstc oni rtgionel econondee iiffft greotly, and workforce skill needs must be 
understood and met in the labor market JFF eumiited regional information in each 
sute in detail. JFF also developed local and regional forums for improving the state's 
workforce devdopment system and economy. 
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Jobs for file Fatuf^Inc 
VOLUME n 

Economic Ghangf the AmcriCMi WoKk&ra 



infonned aboue how they cwi work to ijnp^ 
(heir own protpecti. 

Using these common pcindplet, it wat powfljte to iddrew the ptitlcwUr ch«»cteri$tk3 of 
each f tote in an efifective and coiwreni wty. 



JFF painted the picture as * whole. 

IT* effbm to look at disconnected pleoet of the woifcfiTO d^ 

if and how they rekte and/or mlM imfwitant chaKaigea, were an Integjral part of the ^ 
process and produced many revelatkms-particulariy for itate bunaucncie*. 

ParticuUr piecei of re«areh developed and supported thit general conce^ 
For example: assessment of the total level of tUte spending and investment in education, 
training, and support services for dififerent laiget populaliom fiom cradle It: grav«darified (a) 
the implications of demographic trends; <b) the education and sUII needs a* tsj 'get populations; 
and (c> pointed out where investments were dearly laddi^. 

JFF clarified challenges states face by preparing something as simple as a map of every 
sute and tocal bureaucracy that was a piece of the human investment puzzle. The map helped 
people in the system see it as a whole. JFF helped stales realia that looking comprehensively 
at a state's human investment system can reveal pieces that are missing or require greater 
attention. Figure Two presents the institutional map that JFF created for the Jobs for Missouri's 
Future program. Similar 'pictures' were prepared for other stales. 

The private sector-to whom the myriad of state programs and institutions for workforce 
development often seem an incomprdtenslble Wur— also responded positively to this holistic 
assessment of the sute system. In particular, the research illuminated the Umited scope, 
reach, and perceived competence of public sector education and training efforts in the foce of 
tremendous need, litis infonnatkm prompted, in time, private sector partidpintB to want to 
'do something.* In the case of the four stales, knowledge fodUlated action. 

JFF is clearly not the first oiganizaliofi to spot the need for states to uni^ the scanervd 
pieces of the workforce devetopment system in order to asseu and improve the system as a 

whole. in the four States, these efforts were just btginning, and a neutral, outrid<5 observer 
dramatically fisdUtated the process. 



JFF introduced m private sector perspective to ^ discussion of workforce 

skdU, ' ' 

Driven in part by a need to exptore the 'skins mismatch' and in part by a commitment to 
develop effective puWic-private partnerships, JFF ondertook an ambitious research plan 
invoIWi^g emptoyere, both large and small This wofk provided quantitative and qualitative 
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VOWMEQ 

BooooMk Ck«^ md flic Anoksi Wodcfime 

«sM««!nenti of what wa* wtong and whtt ww needad In the italet' workfora? devdopment 
lysteim from die penp«cti^ of emf^ycrt. It alio provided qtumtilUble metsum of 
employtrt' oommitstefit* to edueftttoit and tndnii\g; ind remb^in^ and their asMMmenis of 
public efforts in the*e arau. 
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Tlie Colorado Population: Human Service Needs 



Births 



Children 
0-4 years 
(275,000) 



School-age Children 
(536,000) 



Drop-outs (50.QQQ) 



Posit-ScconJary 

Education 

(175,000) 



V\brkers 
(1,600.000) 



Unemployed (110,000) 
Adult Education (75,000) 
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• Adult job Training 

• Continuing Education 

• Guidance 



Figure 2 

Missouri State Human Investment System 
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This research proved partiailarly provocttive, both In "diKOVfring* « profound ikills 
mismatch— «ven in the most eoonomically disadvajitaged atates like MiMitiippi-«nd in 
providing key private aector data and input (o doae the gap. Nothing could galvanize 
attention around an issue like an objective survey of private emptoyers. The surveys and field 
v/ork ilso revealed Just how slow mot t private sector firms were in meeting their own 
competitive challenges of upgrading the skills of their workers. Furthermore, they generated 
new assessments of the potential of both public and private sectors to meet the challenge of 
improving the woricforce. 

Figure Three 
Training Preferences of Business Firms 




Cobrado Missouri Indiana 



Source: Jobs For the Future EmpJoyw Suiveyi - Colorado, Mrsiouri, Indiana 

Employers generally had a far different perspective of the work/orce development system 
than public providers of education and training. Our research shows that employers neither use 
the public system extensively (see Figure Three), trust it to meet their needs, nor really know 
much about it—preferring to rely on in-house or private training and education methods. 
Employers want help in dealing with the increasing strains of upgrading the workforce and 
improving the educational system that produces the workforce of the future, but do not know 
how to get help. At the same time, such emj/loyers consistently are slow to invest company 
resources in training their own workforce. 

Our analysis demonstrated both a tremendous potential for tapping private sector resources 
and energy to improve the system, as well as dramatic problems that must be overcome. By 
focusing so much of its energy on private sector needs and current activities, JFFs work helped 
shift the debate toward the demands of today's workplace and away from traditional issues of 
public sector supply and management of education and training. 
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This information and a thift in p e ra pecUve supported by data fnaxi tsiofAoyer surveys that 
assessed training needs and practice activated many participants, including political leaders, 
around the need for change and the direction that diar^ had to take. 

For example, employer surveys awi interview in Indiana revealed a strategic need for 
training that the public training system was not meeting. JFFs wrk showed that the 
implementation of new production tedmologies and new methods of Ofganising work in 
manufacturing plants was creating new needs. For example, the greatest stress ajnong employers 
was centered on the new skill requirements among first line supervisors and sales 
representatives (see Figure Four) as decision-making moves farther down into a firm's 
hierarchy. 

RflureFoJiF 

Jobs Wh«re Skiit Deficiencies 
Threaten Business PfofitabtKty-indiana 



1st Lins Super. 
Sates 

Opsrators 
Systtm Analyst 
Middle kl^r. 
Engfnsers 

Production 
Tool and Din 




(Paratnt at RMponMt) 

Source; )ob» For Ae Future EmpJoyw Survey - Indiana 

Sales personnel today are reaDy engaged in market research for product developmenJ, not 
just responsible for selling from a company's current product line. Yet neither of these shifis in 
ee skill needs of critical occupations had been detected or addressed by the public training 
resources. 



JFF introduced a discussion of regional economies. 

Analyses of demographic, economic, and skill needs on regional and kical bases proved to be 
another powerful tool for crafting effective workforce preparation strategies at a kxral level. 

In the four states, some de| ee of research and analysis similar to JFFs work had been done, 
at a state-level or along the 'ines of often arbitrary and conflicting regional and local 
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boundaries drawn by tervioe delivery tret, county govemtnenti, and the like. JFF auggesteci 
that regional and local economiet be defined by their natural economic geographic, and 
cultural boundaries, and that meanlngftil improvonent would otxar when private and public 
sector imtitutkms and pfogmoiabcsyn ID work together. An ecample is Figsic Fhre-Hhe tenn 
'SD A 5lc9' doesn't mean anything to the avenge Missourianr but they do appnudmale natural 
regions refored to locally as the ^Central Osarks' and X^ntral Missouri'— 4Presenting data in 
this way made it mcMe user-firiendly. 



Average in Employment Growth 1984 - 1987 




Central MO Central Ozailts State 

Source: Jobs For Miwouri's Future; Regional Congress Fact Book 

Just as at the st^^te level "painting a whole picture* of tl« system and providing new data 
about it proved a powerful impetus to action, the same results occurred at the regional and 
community level through using data in a way citizens and practitioners in the field could 
understand. Participants in JFFs regional meetings, organized to cut across traditional 
bureaucratic lines, began to see themsdves and their firm or organization as part of a regional 
economy and community and were inspired to work together in new ways. 

JFF brought the voice of the people to §tate discussions of economic 
development and workforce improvement. 

Finally, JFF entered each sute with a conunitment to inform and engage individuals in 
their own efforts to improve themselves and their economic position. This commitment on the 
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pArt of fPF has resulted in key tangible assets in its ability to focus attention and push action on 
state ecfmomic and woricforoe issues. 

The simplest-^and most powerful— mechanism for involving the public were focus groups 
organized in all four states. These discussions with ordinaiy citizens emphasized the 
constraints and opportunities they foced in improvii^ diemselves, their communities, and their 
state. These groups provided the language for the discourse on workforee and economic 
development and a guide to the concerns and nwtivations of ordinary citizens that fvould have 
to be addressed for any plans to materialize. Tht findings were eagerly digested and 
internalized by the governor and the administration, legislators, and the af visory board or 
task force supervising the JFF project. 

While the focus groups were the most powerful tool for involving the ubiic, other efforts 
also aided this process aikl resulted in better policy prescriptions as wefl. Worker surveys, 
public service announcements on lelp* ^sion, community workshops, and targeted public 
education campaigns have enhanced }¥F» strategic p^ition by adding new dimensions to and 
highlighting the potential of its work in the eyes of state participants. 

JFF built a multi-sector constituency. 

In each of the four states, JFF sought broad input and ownership by reaching out to involve 
key business people and associations, advocacy and interest groups, aivi others with a stake in 
its work. These tangible steps to build constituencies for change proved to be one of the most 
effective means for speeding action along the lines DoL first envisioned. Such an approach 
afforded sute leadershir t simple but seemingly oft-neglected opportunity to promote 
improvements in their wo iorce and the economy. 

In many ways, the single most powerful multi-sector constitueiKy-buikling mechanism was 
the regional and community meetings. While the format and means of organizing tf^em varied 
from instructive (a JFF-Ied discussion of changes in the economy and workforce affecting a 
region) to extractive (listening to participants' concerns and prforities), and from an RFP process 
for interested communities to targeted and active recruitment, the principle was the same: 
foster broad multi-sector, cross-jurisdictional participation in meeting the complex challenges 
of today's eocmomy. 

In Mississippi, the Regional Congresses (as they were called) were setstons at which k)cal 
leaders identified major needs and constraints concerning economk: devebpment and kientified 
prospective remedies at both the state and local levels. J[FF trained sUte employees as 
discussion leaders. The most important results were not the sped6c problems identified and 
soluttons proposed-^though these did inform the work— but the creation of an audience that 
expected something to happen, and expected to be a part of it. A second round of Regional 
Congresses were held to discuss and plan implementation of JFFs final report. Apparently, the 
governor's office would not have conceived of the congresses as a way to "do" economic 
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devdopment— but once in motion found it «n ectran^ vsluabfe technique to push economic 
development issues forward. 

A iimiUr result emerged in Indiana^ where regional meetings were convened at which the 
governor and state ofAdals di s c ussed lint'hand wayt of meeting the workforae challenges 
identified in the Jobs lor Indiana IHituie's Report, a qseda! research report oci workforce issues 
conducted for the Indiana Goundl on VoGBtional-Tedmicil EducatitHt. 

Similar results occurred in other stales. In essence^ )FF did iwlhing in these regional forums 
^t a governor, public^vate partnenhip, or private sector tuk force could not do on its own. 
But it demonstrated— at least to those partners in the stales who had not seen Oiis type of 
effort before— how developing a constituency that teels integral to change is essential to 
creating change and how to ingrain this ides into policy efforts in the state. 

JFPs constituency<-building efforts distinguish it from exclusively top-down efforts at 
improving the sUte "system" for workforce development becsuse they act on thip premise that 
complementary 'bottom-up" initiatives are required. Political leaders especially recognize 
the benefits of this strategy. A governor armed with the demands of constituents at tfie local 
level can suggest more easily that something different needs to happen, especially within the 
bureaucracies he or she controls. Well-articulated challenges at the local level are essential 
for effective dumge to occur at the state level. 

Results in Four States 

The strategy outlined above has clearly been effective in developing and fodlitating a 
process that opens new horizons for state economic development and sets new priorities for a 
variety of public and private sector leaders. 

When originally proposed, the two-year plan entailed one year of research and analysis 
followed by a second year of action and implementation. In reality, the typical timetable 
worked differently: first year research, analysis and ownership4»uiIding; second year 
communication and trsnslation of new priorities and recommendations to vrorkable legislative, 
administrative, and community and private sector actions. 

The cycles of state planning, legislation, and Sections have helped to dictate some of the 
timing— a good recommendation after year one requires additional tegwork to develop into a 
legislative proposal for the start of the next year's legislative session. 

IFF is in remarkably similar position after two years in three ol the states: a new and 
enthusiastically received roadmap for economic growth is being made operational in an outgoing 
process with state and community leadeis. Noiw of our reports is 'sitting on the shelf; all are 
the text for a wide variety of state Ktions. 
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State-by-State Program Outline 

The ccmunon visicm, •Irategiei, and toolbox of 0|mtk^ 
the different poUtical cultures and inttitutkma! and economic dynamlci of etch state. In each 
•tate, a different hutorical penpedive and dynamic existed oonxrnii^ tte theoiy and practice 
of economic development and the place of wDflcfbK»siaUenhw»ii^ The 
locus of poUtical power and the nature of public and private oiganitations concerned urtth 
economic and woricfbroe issues varied greatly. 

While JFF secured the support of the governor in the participating states, put together a 
multi-sector board and secured funding. It operated from different strategic positions within 
each state. Ineviubly, interest and personal support for the research and reform initiatives 
came from one or more key aUies. JFFs state allies have charaderistiGally been those with a 
larger view of economic development than generally existed among sUte officials, and with a 
predisposition to believe that better coordination and planning of economic, education and 
human service institutions was necessary. These patrons were philosophicaUy attuned to JFFs 
and DoL's premise and methods, and eager to develop multi-sector forums, cross-administration 
coordination, and the public constituency building neoessaiy for change. The poUtical strengths 
and weaknesses of these sponsors had much to do with the ultimate outcome. 

The State of Indiana 

Indiana is the archetypical "nist-beir state. It has one of the highest proportions of blue- 
collar employees of any state in the country and a rapidly aging workforce and industrial base. 
Indiana's challenge is to transform its economy and the attitudes of its dtizeniy to support a 
new type of workplace dependent on higher skiUs. 

This transformation is complicated by the fact *JMt, with the exception of Indianapolis, very 
i>w urban centers have developed as hubs of a new service and high-tech economy. While 
trai^itional manufacturing had been scattered across the state, these smaU cities and towns 
have not seen new industry replace lost jobs. One consequence has been a tremendous 
outmigrafion from Indiana's dties and towns. Indiana has k>st between 6 and 8 percent of its 
total population in recent years as people moved to greener Job pastures. JFF analysis indicates 
that as many as 400,000 workers in the state, especially skUled labor in manufacturing 
industrtes that ttre at the heart of the stote's economy, vm be retiring from the labor foree in 
the next five to ten >ws. At the same time, less than 75^)00 young persons wiU be entering the 
labor force as replacements. Figure Six presents a picture of the dramatic shifts in the Indiana 
population that we can expect in the next decades— the severity of which is surprising to even 
the most ardent readers of Worl^ce 2000. 

The legacy of a relatively prosperous manufacturing culture includes a consistent 
undervaluing of education. For many years, Indiana workers needed at most a high school 
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diploma to walk into a %veU-paying ^ at a iteel mill or autooubile assembly plant. That is 
obviously not the case today, but thase attitudes persist across Indiana communities. 

Indiana's political culture reOects • histocy of velativeiy pco^)erous and aetf-tuffident 
communities. State govenunent policy had rellecfMl for yem • laisaez-Caire attitude, and was 
not especially proactive in stateivide eooaornic devdopment strategy. Coming out of the 
recession of the eaiiy 19SQ$, the state exhibited a new desire to act and plan more aggressively 
for Indiana's economic devdopment in the future. Busiiicss leaders and Governor Orr created 
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Source: Jobs For Indiana's Future Report-Indiani Buainesg Reioarch Center 



the Indiana Economic Development Coundl, Inc., (lEDC) to act as a public-private statewide 
catalyst for economic development Growing out of the Council's work was a restructuring of the 
state's vocational training system and the creation of the Indiana Commission on Vocational 
and Technical Education GCVTE). 

The 193? statehouse election brought even more aggressive state attention to workforce 
issues. Governor Evan Bayh has continued an emphasis on education reform begun by his 
predecessors, and is now developing a more heavily financed and revamped workforce training 
system. 

JFF's Strategic Position. In Indiana, the executive director of the five-year old lEDC had 
recently pushed through a reform of the state's vocational-training structure. Brian Bosworth, 
then director of lEDC, saw JFF as a means to implement the newly created ICVTE mandate to 
develop a state-wide strategic plan for technical and adult education and to assist the 
Commission and its staff to organize in different ways to carry out the mandate of its enabling 
legislation. JFF developed its Jobs for Indiana's Future program, a one-year program that would 
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coalesce with a report on how the changing ecoivunic and demognphic ttructixre of the Indiana 
economy required workforce training providen to adopt iww approaches and policies. 

TheoretkaUy, ICVTE had the authority to develop poUcy for the whole sy»tem of adult 
and technical education, which was built around a atatewide network of vocational schoola and 
two-year technical colleges. The O>mmlision was tentative in its approach and reluctant to 
accept the mandate of planning for the ivhole system. Governor Bayh, who was not involved in 
the process of JIT'S work, but eager to promote an education and workfon* pre^ 
is now working through several initiatives to respond to the challenges outlined in the JIF 
report. 



}FF Program Outline 

Status: Project Completed 



Chief Oients: 



Structure: 



JFF Activities: 



Results: 



Bill Christopher, Executive Director of ICVTE 

Brian BoswortK former Executive Director, Indiana Economic Development 
Coundl, Inc. 

Rob Fowler, Vice-President, Indiana Chamber of Commerce 

JFF provided staff to Indiana Vocational-Technical Commission 
responsible for developing strategic plan for woritforce developnnent. 

Focus groups with Indiana dtiiens 

State and sub-state industrial structure, economic and occupational 
analysis 

Workforce skills analysis and jnojections 
Employer survey and field work 

Public education: newsletters, documentary, video for targeted 
audiences, media contact, and report rel^ise 

Labor market information technical working group developed 

Final Report *7obs for Indiana's Future* 

Governor Bayh and ICVTE conducted a series of 14 regional meetings to 
discuss the woricforce challenges faced by Indiana. 

The Governor asked in his 1990 state-of-the-state message for a 60% 
increase in job training funds for Indiana employers to help them re-tool 
and to help Hoosier workers re-train. 

The state is currently working through various task forces to redesign 
the state system of job training. JFF is providing technical assistance in 
this effort. 
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• The recently issued a request for ^pmals to set up work-based 
learning demonstrations— Unldng high acho<^ and employers around 
the state. 



The State of Colorado 

Colorado has two economies. The Front Range (Denver and the metropolitan corridor 
extending north and south of Denver) has grown ditmatieaUy in recent y«ars. Branch plants, 
high-tech goods and service firms have located there, supported by a very well-educated 
workforce including a significant number of out-of-staters. Elsewhere, the state *s sparsely 
populated, with an economy dominated by the boom and bust cycles of famting and mineral 
extraction. 

This split defines the state's political culture as well-^nsion between the relatively 
prosperous Front Range and 'everywhere d$e" (see Table One), the natives versus the new 
immigrants and wealthy holiday vacationers. The legislature remains dominated by 
representation outside of the Front Range. These economic and political schisms have been 
exacerbated in recent years as the Colorado economy as a whole experienced a major slowdown 
period following a hc^m in the early 1980s when oil, gas, and mineral wealth helped both 
Denver and the rest of the state to grow and prosper. In the last several years, for the first time 
in history, more people left Colorado than migrated to the state. This factor has led to a strong 
desire to build a more sustainable economy for the permanent residents of Colorado, an economy 
that does not depend on the skills of imported talent, branch plants, or the ftckle shifts of oil, 
gas, and tourism. 

Communities around Colorado tvs wondering what they can do to help themselves and are 
begim^ing to conceive of workforce skills as a critical ingredient in economic growth. The native 
Colorado population has one of the highest adult illiteracy rates in the country. This fact is 
often masked by the high average education level of Coloradans, largdy due to the influx of 
college and professionally educated outsiders over the past twenty years. Colorado is just 
beginning to develop a state government and economic development policies designed to serve 
the very different needs of this far-flung and regionally diverse state. 

Coloradans remain independent and ^JF-reliant residents of close-knit communities who 
historically have not k>oked to the state for much help. The challenge remains of developing 
state regions other than Denver in order for good jobs exist throughout the state. In this regard, 
kx:al residents see the tourism industry as a double edged-sword, providing many jobs in the sub- 
state regions of Colorado, but jobs that are not high-skill, good paying jobs. 

JFF'f Strategic Position. In Colorado, a personal connection between JFFs Chairman Arthur 
White, Senator Tim Wirth, and the CEO oi US West-Colorado, Jim Smith, resulted in & 
decision to bring JFF to Colorado. The initial operational role was played by a Governor's aide 
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who had almost completed a Workforce 2000-fype projection oi Colorado'! labor force and ikiU 
needs and saw JFF as a way to complete tltt proj^ 

The Jobs for Cbtorado's Future (JCF) program completed the Worltfocce 2000 analysis of the 
Colorado economy imd incorporated this information into a broader process of state policy- 



Table One 

DistribufioB of Colarado Popolatioo and Employment 
by Region and Indttslxfal Sector 19S6 





Front 


Eastern 


Southern 


Western 




Range 


Plains 


Colorado 


Slope 


Total Population 


83.2 


4.2 


1.9 


10.7 


Total Employment 


84.5 


3.7 


1.4 


10.4 


Farm 


37.2 


313 


8.7 


22.6 


Agricultural Services 


703 


73 


1.2 


17.1 


Mining 


76.0 


3.3 


1.1 


20.1 


Construction 


82.3 


2.9 


4.6 


13.2 


Manufacturing 


93.7 


2.2 


0.8 


3.7 


Trans., Commn., Utilities 


87.0 


3.4 


13 


83 


Wholesale trade 


90.2 


4.0 


0.4 


43 


Retail trade 


82.9 


3.2 


0.9 


12.5 


Finance 


86.6 


2.1 


13 


10.5 


Services 


85.0 


2.6 


13 


113 


Government 


85.8 


3.7 


0.7 


8.8 


Source: Jobs For Colorado's Future 


Action Plan, Colorado Dept. of Labor i 


k Employment 



making and constituc at development that culminated with the JCF report and a statewide 
confereiKe on Colorado <vorkforce preparation needs organized by Governor Roy Romer snd the 
JCF Advisory Board. 

Colorado provides an example of how the active support of a major private sector figure 
has helped ^e JFF process work. As CEO of US West-Coterado, Jim Smith saw JFF in the same 
way that several visionary public sector patrons did (in particular State Senator Al 
Meilkejohn and Ctepartment of Revenue Commissioner John Upton): as taking a broader view of 
economic development and mobilizing new groups, armed with new information to act at the 
stale and local levels. Unconstrained by the internal politics of a governor's office or state 
bureaucracy, he encouraged JFF to be very visible, to make bokJ recommendations, and as a 
result, JFF has been taken very seriously by both the governor and public sector players. 
Colorado was also the only state in which JFF employed a full-state, in-state executive 
director. This factor greatly enhanced JFFs effectiveness. 
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JFF Piogram Outline 

SUtttt: Pto|ectoDinplete 

Chief Qientt: Jim Smith, CEO, US Wot Communkatiom 

9ohn Tlpcoiv Commissioner, Colondo Depsrtnient of Revenue 

Al Meilkejohn, Colorado Senate 

Sfractiue: • Job» for COtorado't Future created as an independent entity, go v erne d by 
a six-member executive board 

• 30 penon Advisory Coundl of key public and private sector leaden 

• In-state executive director 
JfF ActiTitiet: • Rxusgioups 

• State and tub-state economic, demographic, occupational, and 
iriustrial structure analysis, spedal sub-state economy and tai^geted 
industry analysis 

• Workforce skills analysis and projections 

• Employer survey and field work 

• Employee survey 

• Limited constituerKy involvement 

• Institutioiul analysis of human investment system 

• Public education: newsletters, media contacts, release of research and 
analysis pieces 

• Publication of tvorkbook for communities to use in assessing workforce 
tssties within the local economy and prioritizing responses 

• Regional & community meetings, 3-tier process 

• The JCF Action Plan: released «t Govemor-spoiwored, statewide 
conference 

Results: • Widely accepted Action Flan released with Governor's endorsement. 

• JCF Instituted i series of community workshops and developed and 
deployed a techitical assistance manual in targeted communities to 
help communities plan and organize a lesponse to their workforce 
needs. 

• Community response on several locally-identified issues. 
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• Business support for small business training initiatives. 

• Steps tiken t«> create human capital investment board to coordinate 
public sector investment in workforce. 

The State of Mississippi 

Mississippians know they are bdtind and need to catdt up. Then U a tremendous 
willingness among the sute's leadership and a growing nunte of community leaders to 
scniHnize critically and work to change the political and economic culture that has 
perpetuated a poor, low-wage economy, while sister states in the South have grown. 

Mississippi, in many ways, is one of the last outposts of tow-wage manufacturing in the 
nation, with a much higher proportion of Ae population employed in manufacturing plants 
than the rest of the VS. In addition, commercial and subsistence finning stiD occupies mudi of 
the poptUation— Mississippi is the most rural sUte In the country, lacking major urban 
conunercial centers. 

Mississippi pioneered industrial recruitment of low-wage industries from the north a 
generation ago. Today it sees its chief challenge in devetoplng the human capital and 
community resources and amenities in this underdevetoped state necessary to support higher- 
value added manufacturing and service industries. It has had some recent success In relocating 
very high-technology production finns to the state. The education diallenge is reflected in 
Figure Seven— showing that the Mississippi population is n>t sufficiently prepared to meet the 
requirements of even the jobs that are ^wing in the state's tower-skiS economy. 

Mississippi has had a constitutionally weak sUte government and lacks strong statewide 
organizations that can articulate and act on a vision of economic devetopment. There is a split 
between local white elites who constitute an 'old guard" and others who have the benefit of a 
broader perspective. Local interests dominate both state and local government. The sute 
legislature, in a weak gubernatorial system, exercises tremendous influence but is not widely 
seen as progre^ive. Historically, the legislature has dominated independent boards and state 
bureaucracies such as transportation and education, which consequently operate as separate 
fiefdoms from the executive and get their resources and power from the legislature. The result 
is a basic need for new coordination of state policy-making, greater than most states. 

Local conservatives often kx>k askance at state«vide activism in economic development It 
threatens their own power bases. State leaders tike Covemcr Kay Mabus, who have made 
issues out of local government corruption and the need for fundamental education reform, and 
want to take some of the pow^ into the executive department are threatening to local traders. 

Another tension is the obvious— deep racial splits define life at the sute and tocal level. 
Often, two separate tmiverses in local conununities eiulure— white and black. Except in some 
areas of the Delu where blacks have numerical advantage, blade leadership still operates 
outside the normal channels of local officialdom. Even in Che Delta a few white elites often 

2^* 
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dominate the locsl scene. Statewide there U reluctant but growing interest and 
acknowledgement that efforts should be made to assist the poorest (black) parts of the sute. 
ITie fkt that blacks Uve and work dispioportiocutdy in fVFal areas oompoim^ 
promoting rural economic devdopment Hie oonventional notion hu been thafstfwir problem 
(black) not ours (while).' But toe attitudes are chai^jing. 

RouniStv«n 
Mississippi W^ykforct EdMation It Bttow Whtft 
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Source: Jobs For the Future Missiuippi Report of the Human Resource Conunittee 
DoU and Nationtl Center for Education Statistics 

As JFF entered Mississippi, a newly elected governor (Ray Mabus) was promoting a 
consolidation of some executive functions, and trying to institute cross-agency bureaucratic 
planning on budget and policy matters. He also was pronnoting fundamental lefonns and ftxnding 
of the K-12 education system. The Administration was also developing aggressive adult 
literacy programs and had put in place a tax credit for employers who trained or retrained 
their workforce. 

The Task Force on Economic Development was created by the Legislature in 1988 when 
legislative leaders saw that Mississippi's state government— with power fractured and 
decentralized— acted only reflexively, with no dear direction for the sute's future economic 
growth. 
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Tlw Task Force itiembm appointed by the govcnK>r, and the govern 
assigned to work %vith theTaik Foitx, iou^t help from JFF in oonvindng Mississippi about a 
new vision of its own economic developinent-<me that depended upon both developing the 
resources %vithin Mississippi and tying many divergent factors (education, infrastructure, 
dev^pment finance) into this common vision. 

JFFs Strategic PoaitioB. is in a good position to help forge a public-private agenda for 
Mississippi's economic development The Task Force enjoys dose links with the governor, but is 
characterized by an independence and quality of leadership that make it a credible voice as a 
non-partisan entity taking the long view. 

The Task Force's mandate was broader than JFFs— it wu commissioned to look at a range 
of issues far beyond workforce preparation- JFFs response was to bring in additional consultants 
with expertise in development finance, economic analysis, and infrastructure and technology 
issues while JFF concentrated its evaluation on the workforce preparation system. The Task 
Force was able to undertake a broad range of research and communication steps which have 
proved useful in crafting a widely accepted strategic plan (the Governor hailed it in his Slate 
of the State as "the best blueprint for Mississippi I have ever seen"). With the assistance of 
JFF. the Task Force is beginning the process of communicating and implementing the strategic 
plan through legislation and Task Fbroe/administration working groups. 



JFF Program Outiine 

Status: Completing Year Two 

Client: P. D. Fyke, Governor's Assistant for Economic Development 
Mary Buckley, Special Assistant to the CJovemor 
Bill Cole, Former State Treasurer, Task Force Chainnan Year 1 
Marshall Bennett, State Treasurer, Task Force CDiairman Year 2 



Stnicitue: 



JFF Activities: 



Staff to 40-member Spedal Task Force on Economic Devek>pment, created 
by Legislature and appointed by governor, JFF coordinated work of four 
subcommittees— Human Resources, BnaiKe, Economic Development, and 
Infrastructure and Regulatory— with a part performed by outside 
C(msultants. 

• Focusgrovps 

• State and sub-state economic, demographic, and industrial structure 
analysis 

• Workforce skills analysis and projections 

• Employer survey 

• Analysis of Human Investment system 
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• Discussions with key oonsdtuencles 

• Public education: vdeese of pieces of leseaidt and analysis 

• Regional Coi\gi«»ae*—tw»4ierpcooets 

• Task Foraeadministimtion working gvoupa 

• Legislative drafting work gnHip* 

RctoltK • Wktdy accepted stntcgic plan ooo^jleted and disseminated broadly 
wifii Governor's Uxoe% endomMment 

• In response to one ot the Task Force's reoommsndations, the Governor 
created a Commission on Woricfbrce Exoellenoe^ private sector group 
charged with e)q>anding the number of linns investing in their 
workforce and making recommendations lor reform of the public 
training system. 

• Legislative proposals in several areas of the Task Force report are to be 
submitted in the fall of 1990 for the 1991 legislative session- 

• Governor asked his administrative interagency working groups to work 
directly %vith the Task Force in implementing the Strategic Plan in 
agency planning and budgeting. 



The State of Missouri 

Missouri is truly a cross-section of America. Within Missouri are p>ieces of almost every 
regional economic archetype. The traditional manufacturing of the midwest, the Farm Belt, 
the small towns and k)w-tech manufacturing of the South, the headquarters and service centers 
of Fortune 500 companies, • come together in Missouri. The attitudes and practices of workers 
and firms in Missouri tell about the rest of the nation. 

Missouri has prospo«d as America has pro«pered and is now facing the conflicting signals 
of an economy that appears to be going in several directions at once. Painful job k>s5e> have 
corns in many traditional industries, while new growth in retirement, services, and some high- 
tech sectors has seen parts of Missouri thrive. 

Missouri is split into very different economk sub-state iiegions, with political and cultural 
gulfs separating Kansas City from St. Louis, and the Farm Belt from the Ozarks. The job 
performance across the regions has varied dramatically in recent years— see Figure Bight. 
Regionalism has become the dominant factor in Missouri's political culture, with fierce 
toyalties and pride in communities and a high regard for the quality of life in "my* part of the 
state. 
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Missouri does not view itsdftsbdng in any pMticuItrworWb Hicre is concern 

over the job losses in various pam oT the state and • gemnlixed acknowledgement that better 
education and skills are an important ingredient in tite •tate's economic growth. When JFF 
entered the state very little broad attention had been paid to tiiese workfoice issues. 



RSLfis Eight 

Average In Employment Growth 1984-1987 
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Source: Jobs For Missouri's Future, Regioiul Congress Fact Book 
Missouri Division of Job Development k Training 

Missouri had already produced a Workforce 20C» style Wu^rint for action, and a governor- 
sponsored report on adult literacy. These reports, while ividely acknowledged, did not 
stimulate much significant action. Governor John Ashcroft and the state's public and private 
sector's leadership are focusing on the issue of funding Missouri's higher education system. 
State government economic development policy is stiU largely focused on industrial retention 
and recruitment as opposed to human investmott. 

A $5 million |ob development fund for training and retraining existing workers had been 
created, which is largely marketed to new company arrivals and retaining firms in the state. 

JFF's Strategic Position, hi Missouri, several far-sighted officials in Governor Ashcroft's 
administration viewed JFF as a way to develop a human investment system for the atate, a goal 
embraced by the governor. JFF was sought out to provide a comprehensive look at the whole 
learning system and how it was performing for the Missouri economy, as opposed to the existing 
efforts to segment pieces of the learning system (higher education, worker training). The Jobs 
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for Missouri project is itill in progresf. Hie reseuch and analyti* have been completed, tnd a 
strategic plan is current^ being drafted by the Advitoiy Board. 

IMF has a well respected Advisory Board supervising its effocts, oomprised of indqxndent 
leaders from business, labor, and education. While thfe JMF process has been monitored dosdy 
by the Governor's staff and advisors, they have been penuaded that an independent multi- 
sector group can help promote some major initiatives to improve Missouri's workforce 
prepantion system. 

JMF has connected and is working doady with the other organizations and commissions 
addressii^ parts of the workfbroe prepantion systenvii^uding the Governor's Commission on 
Higher Education, t^ie State J<^ Training Cooidinating Council, and a private sector-led Task 
Force examining tiSe higher education system 



JFF Program Outline 

Status: Convicting Year 2 



Chief Clients: 



Structure: 



JFF activities: 



Results: 



Cad Koupal, Director, Departmott of Economic Devdc^ment 

T<Hn Dueschle, Director, Departmoit of Employment Security 

Clarence Barksdale, former CEO Cfenterre Bancorporation, Chainnan of 
JMF advisory board 

Jobs for Missouri's Future independent entity 

12- men^jer Advisory Board. 

• RKusgn>i^ 

• State and sub-state economic, demographic, and industrial structure 
analysis 

• Workforce skills analysts and projections 

• Employer survey 

• Woricer survey 

• Institutional analysis of Human Investment system 

• Constituency building 

• Public education: release of research and analysis pieces, development 
of media contacts 

» Regional meetings, two-tier process 

To be detennined. 
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Sources 



Cblorado Deptrtxnent of Ubor and Emptoyment, Cohrado Annual Pignnrng Infommtion 
Report Historical, Current mti Projected Labor market Information for Cohrado and 
Selected Areas (miscellaneous years). 

CotoMdo Department of Labor and Employment, Occupational tmployment Outlook, 1989- 
19H (July 1989). 

Colorado Department of Ubor and Employment, Occupational Supply/Demand Report 
(miscellaneous labor market reports, miscellaneous fiscal year imports). 

Colorado Depar- ^nt of Local Affairs & Colorado Department of Labor and Employment, 
Colorado Workfi 2000 (August 15, 1988); State of Cblorado, WbrH^fbrce 2000 and Beyond: 
Jobs and Worken Colorado's Future (August 1988). 

Jobs for Colorado's Future, Education and Training in the Colorado Economy (Fall 1989); Jobs 
for Missouri's Future, Education and Training in the Missouri Economy (Spring 1990); Jobs for 
Indiana's Future, Education and Training in the Indiana Economy (Spring 1989). 

Jobs for Colorado's Future, Voices Across the Rockies: Coloradans Talk About Their 
Economy (prepared by Jobs for the Future, IncKMarch 1989); Jobs for Indiana's Future, 
Voices from Across Indiana: Hoosiers Talk About Their Economy (prepared by Jobs for the 
Future, In. )(September 1988); Jobs for Missouri's Future, Voices from Across the 'Show Me' 
State: Missourians Talk About Their Economy (prepared by Jobs for the Ftiture, 
IncKOctober 1989); Jobs for the Future, Inc.,Voiccs from Across the Ddta, Hills, and Coast: 
Mv!$issippians Talk About Their Economy and Future (November 1989); 

Jobs for Missouri's Future, Report on the Missouri Regional Congresses for Workforce 
Preparation (prepared by Jobs for the Future, Inc.XAugust 1990); Jobs for the Futurejnc., 
Report on the Mississippi Regional Congresses for Worl^ce Preparation 0>nuary 1991); 

Indiana Department of Employment and Training Services, Staffing Patterns in the 
Manufacturing Industries in Indiana (miscellaneous Occupational Employment Statistics 
surveys, 1980, 1983, 1986). 

Indiana Economic Development Council, Inc., In Step With the Future: Indiana's Strategic 
Development Pkn (1985 k Supp.). 

Indiana University, Indiana Business Research Center. Indiana Population and Labor Force 
Projections, 1985 - 2000 (1985). 

Missouri Division of Job Development and Training, The Changing Structure of the Missouri 
Economy: A Report on Employment Trends in the State and its Regions Over the Past Thr^ 
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Ymrs- (DeoeoRber 1968), pcepami tte 0£lice for Reieardi in Regional Economic 
DevJopment, Univmily of Miiiouii-Coliunbia. 

Miaaouri Division of Job DeveJopment and IVaining, Empk^^maU and labor Market Profile 
(misceUaneoui reports for each aervke ddivoy areaXprepared by the Offke for Research 
in Reg;ionaI Economic Developinent Univenity of Minouri-ColuinbiaKDecefnber 1968). 

U5. Bureau of tKe Census, Cunatt Foputetkn Stovey (miscdlaneous dates). 

U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bmptoyment mi Wages 
(miscellaneous reports). 



ECONOMIC SUMMARY OF THE JFF STATES 



Comparative Findings 

Conducting detailed Analyses of induttri«I structure was one of the £r*t research projects 
Jobs for the Future embarked on in each state. X>evek>ping a sense of tl« industnal landsrape 
and capturing the forces driving economic change in eadi state were essential to the JFF ertt»a-- 
prise. Cbmprehemive analysis of how the critical industries in each state have expended axwl 
declined in recent yean was neoessaiy to understand changes taking place in the emptoyment, 
occupation, and income structures of each state. 

JFF conducted industrial analysis at both the state and regional levels in order to devise 
recommendaHons for economic development strategies that spoke to the differing needs of local 
communities, as well as to the state's needs as a whole. 

The following review of economic landscape in the six states in which JFF has worked is 
drav>m from research pieces produced throughout JFFs work in each state. It should be noted 
that the research methodology employed by JFF in the Connecticut and Arkansas state projects 
was different from the methodology employed in Indiana, Cotondo, Mississippi, and Missouri. 
In Connecticut and Arkansas, the emphaj»is was on future employment growth rather than on 
existing employment and Industrial structure. In these two sUtes, JFF used econometric 
forecasting to identify the likely future trends in industry, occupations, and skill requirements. 
The Connecticut and Arkansas state projects were completed in 1986 and 1987 respectively, 
making some of the information dated. 

In Indiana, Colorado, Mississippi, and Missouri, JFF conducted comprehensive analyses of 
each state's recent history including analysis of each state's economy, educational and social 
welfare systems, and political institutions. JFF focused especially on analyzing the dynamics 
of substate regional economics. Less emphasis was placed on emptoyment projections in these 
four states and more on economic devetopment strategies that require participation of key pub- 
lic and private sector actors at both the regional and state levri. This idea reflected a conscious 
decision on the part of JFF. Learning from the Connecticut and Arkansas experiences, w« felt in- 
tervention in the dynamics of economic growth was essential to buikling a high-wage, high- 
skill economy. This decision was taken with the advice of national and state labor experts at a 
1988 conference JFF convened at Wingspread in Racine, Wisconsin. The consensus was that 
econometric forecasts were of limited utility compared to substate regional economic data. 
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Industrial Structure 

Industrial restructuring is occurring in aU six )FF states. Ttm service economy has grown 
dramatically in all states in titt past two decades, but growth has been more dramatic in some 
states than in others. Service sector growth has varied in kind as weQ as in extent in the six ]FF 
states. Several states have been successful at developing profetaional, Ngh-wage service in- 
dustries such as finance, real estate, and business services in the past two decades while others 
have experienced growth primarily in low-wage service industries such as retail and food ser- 
vice. These disparities have contributed to considerable diireienees in employment and income 
structure in the six states. 

The IFF sutes also vary considerably in terms of the vitality of their manufacturing sec- 
tors. Manufacturing as a share of total employment has declined in all of the states in the past 
two decades, but the extent of that decline and the impUoitions for each state economy are very 
different. Several JFF states have successfully countered the decline of traditional manufactur- 
ing by developing and attracting high technology manufacturing industries in recent years. 
Other sUtes, however, remain dependent on their traditional manufacturing base. 

* 

Manufacturing. Four JFF sUtes cut be considered manufacturing states in as much aa they em- 
ploy a higher proportion of the labor force in manufacturing than the US. as a whole. Indiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, and Connecticut all have con^>arativeIy large manufacturing 
bases. In these states, manufacturing accounts for one-quarter to one-third of all employment 
Colorado, on the other hand, has developed into a service-based economy. Only 13.8 percent of 
the Colorado labor force is employed in manufacturing industries. Figure One compares the 
level of manufacturing in four of the states. 

Figure One 



Manufactuiring Employment in JFF States 




Indiana Missiaslpp! Mitsour) Cobrado 



Source: Jobs for the Fumre Sute IndustriAl Structure Profiles 
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The nature of manufacturing (n (he fix }FF atatei nina ftxm issdltional unokettack indus- 
tries to low-wage, low-tldU manufaetum* to higher-ieduiology induatricf such aeroipace. 
As sudv aeveral of (he JFFstitCi are traditional inanu£Kttiring ttetcf while others can be con- 
sidered high-technology manu^sctoring states. 

Traditional Mamt/seteri^g.* 

• Indiana's manufacturing sector is characterized by traditional smokestack Industries 
such as automobiles, machinery, primary metals, aM steeL Historically, these indus- 
tries have paid high wages to blue collar woricen. Because these iniustries are partic- 
ularly vulnerable to international competition and business recession, Indiana's econ- 
omy has been extremely volatile for the past 15 yean-«xperiendng lai^ge suiges in 
both employment and unemployment Indiana's performance in ^ largest and highest 
growth segments of high-tech has been substantially below that of the United States 
overall. 

• Mississippi's manufacturing sector, in vivid contrast to Indiana's, is dvracterized by 
predominantly low-wage industries such as food processing, textiles, apparel, and 
leather products. There are grovdng examples of teduv>k>gy-bBsed industries. But, es a 
result of the state's wage structure, Mississippi is still able to compete well against 
low-cost foreign producers. While as a nation, manu£Khiring employment has declined 
8.7 percent in the last ten years, Mississippi's manufacturing employment has dedined 
only 1.2 percent. 

• Missouri's manufacturing base is small and characterised by a mix of light and heavy 
industry. The stote's traditional tow-wage, tow-skill industries such as leather goods, 
apparel, and textiles have declined precipitously in the past two decades. Food pro- 
cessing, electrical equipment and tnmsportation equipment have been the largest man- 
ufacturing employers in the sute for the past twenty years providing fairly steady em- 
ployment. However, employment has declined in these industries in recent years as 
well. 

High'Teeh hfanufaeturing: 

• Connecticut is considered one of the leading high-tech states in the country. A higher 
proportion of manufacturing emptoymefU and a higher prO|X>rtion of firms are in high- 
tech production in Cbnnecticut than in the country as a whole. Technology intensive in- 
dustries such as chemicals, instruments and transportation equipment are growing 
rapidly. 

• Arkansas ranks 28th in the country in terms of the percentage of employment in high- 
technology industries. Thus, while the state is not a leader in high-tech, technology- 
intensive industries are devdoping and are projected to grow while traditional manu- 
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Picturing in «hoe» «nd tcstOci wm contiiuie to Despite thU ihlft the majority 

of manufacturing employnwnt b Mill in bw-wagc; low-tUU industriet . 

• Colofado'inunufKturii^baaebainallbutUitltifdcpuKlcmonto^ 

tuhng and 0V>rt dependent on high-lech manufactuitac than Thus^deipite 
a i^tivdy flinaU manuCactuxing Mctor, Colondo it bleMcd with a rabu^ 
high-tech compoMnt Betiireen 1960 and tSfiSrColondo'a hightech manulictuii^ 
tor grew 11.4 percent In contnut^ orniU anptoymcnt in durable goods dedined by 21 
percent. 

The Service Sector. The sevice sector, induding services, trade, and finance, insurance and real 
esute has increased its share of employment in the past decade in every JFF state. However, 
like ntanufacftiring, the nature of the service sectors varies considerably from state to state. 
Colorado, Connecticut, and Missouri have At most developed and complex service economies of 
the six JFF sutes. Arkansas, Mississippi, and Indiana all have less employment in services 
than the nation as a whole and substantially less employment in the higher-wage, higher- 
skill service industries sudi as finance and business services. 

• Colorado, Connecticut, and Missonri an experienced rapid employment growth in pro- 
ducer services in the 1980s. Producer services primarily provide services to producers of 
other goods and services; they are ^business wienled'' and include finaiKe, insurar^, 
real esUte, legal services, engineering, daU processing, and other professional busi- 
nesses. Producer services include more high-wage, high-skill occupations than other 
segments of the service sector. Producer services tend to grow in metropolitan areas 
serving compiex goods producing economies. For example, business sarvkes was one of 
the fastest growing industries in Missouri's three major metropolitan oentcn between 
1984 and 1987. 

• While service growth has increased in Arkansas, Indiana, and Mississippi, these 
states have not developed higher-wage service industries such as producer services. 
The low-wage nature of manu^cturing in Arkansas aitd Mississippi has not generated 
demand for sophisticated services. In Mississippi, service sector employment is 
concentrated in private housdK>Id services, one of 0^ k>west paying service occupa- 
tions. Gro%vth in Arkansas' high-tech manufacturing and retirement population will 
contribute to gro%vth in higher-wage producer and heelth servkxs in the future but the 
preponderance of low-wage manufacturir^ in state has contributed to a Small ser- 
vice base. 

• Indiana's small service sector is somewhat surprising given the preponderance of high- 
wage manuiacturing in the state. Private services and trade, both low-wage sectors, 
were the dominant sources of new jobs between 1986 and 1988. The lack of high-wage 
producer services in the stale stems from the proximity of metropolitan areas sudi as 
Chicago, Detroit, Gndnnati, and Louisville. Rather than building its o%vn high wage 
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fenrice sector, Indiana imporii most of iti high-wage butinesi support services from 
ether states. 

Figure Two describes a typical 'rub' in the industrial oompoaitiMi of the various states that 
dearly affects the Ur is of public policy s^utims that a state ought to considci. Knowing 
something about service sector growth is tnamseqnential witiwut disagg^ating the informa- 
tion. The impUcations for skills and workforce Reparation an far different between 
Omnecticut and Mississippi because of which individual service tadoit are projected to grow. 

FigurtTwo 



• 64% of Connecticurs new jobs win be in the service sector, 
half of which will be in producer services. 

• 75% of Mississippi's new jobs will be in tfie service sector, 
58% of which %vill be in retail tnde and resUurants. 



Sources: Jobs for Connacticut't Future. U. S. Depamncnt of Labor, 
Divid Birch Projoctiont, Mississippi Depvtment of Employment 
Security. 



Skills 

lobs for the Future, Inc, developed a spedal method for analyzing the skill content of occupa- 
tions with the assistance of McBer and Co. Based on a grest deal of research about jobs and the 
skills workers need to do their jobs well, JFF created a measuring system that describes the 
skills needed in a variety of occupations in five dimensions. The dimensions are: 

• psychomotor skills: hand-eye and other physical coordination; 

• factual knowledge: breadth and depth of knowledge within a specific field; 

• interpersonal skills: the ability to work with others to achieve a goal; 

• cognitive skllk the degree of critical thinking required; and 

• motivational skill: a combination of personality devdopment and personal initiative- 
Each skill dimension is further divided into several competency levds that indicate the 

fevel at which a worker in any given occupation is expected to perfona 

JIF applied the skill 'scores' to each of the major occupations listed in the forecasts pre- 
pared by each state's occupational information coordinating oouncS. 

The results are useful for a varieiy of reasons. First, the JFF skills show the dynamics of an- 
ticipated occupational changes between the base year and forecast year. As the state's occu- 
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pttional profile chan g e * *» it* eoonomy addt more technidam or retail aervke clerks, for ex- 
ample— dte state's overall skill needs also dtange. 

The sK>st dramatic dianges are expected to tike pUce in the area of cognitive skills (see 
Figure Three) and interpenonal lUUs, where higher skOI levds will be increasing in relative 
share. Sducators^plannen^aidcmpbyeriahouldbeinindfidof the need to devefep these U 
of skills in the future woikfaeoe. 

Seocmd, the results for ary state can be comporBd ^pinit national projections to took for ar- 
eas of particular strengOi or iireaknesa within Oie eooMNny-lt is • diagnostic tool In general 
the four JFF state skill profiles lag die natkm in the growth of occupations that demand higher 
level skills across the five dimensions. JFTs five skill dimensions comparing skill need in the 
four states with that of the nation appear in the Appendix at the end of this volume. 

• Indiana's skill profiles reflect the high oonoentrattons of manufacturing Jobs in the 
sUte. But they also reflect the true components of the entire Indiana economy— a state 
that has few managers, a weak export-base of professional services, and growth in 
lower-skilled retail and other trade industries. 

• Colorado's profile shows that the state starts the decade of the 1990b with a good skill 
increment above the nation— reflecting the higher-techxiotogy Jobs and lack of basic 
manufacturing in its economy. However, 1^ tite year 2000 the nation begins to catch up. 
Diagnostically, the skills profile den^^nstrates how the current trends favoring the 
growth of lower-skilled tourist and service jobs in O^lorado do not help the state keep 
its skills edge over the nation. 

• In Missouri, JFF calculated skills profiles by sub-itate region. The analysis shows that 
the occupational growth in that state will generate only a modest demand for higher 
skills. The Missouri economy is not generating the high-skill jobs that it will need to 
establish and maintain a higher performance economy into the early part of the next 
decade. 

Deploying the above type of skill analysis in its state work, JFF reached several conclusions 
about the use of skill analysis and the application of its skill mettiodofogy to existing data: 

• Rapid techtotogicMl itmovatUm makes ocaijwti€m$ tmd ocatjmtUm-'iiKcific $kilts obto- 
Ute. Conclusions reached about the skill content of occupations are likely to be mis- 
leading without full and constant revision and updating. And state economies are 
changing too quiddy to allow detailed assessments of changes in occupattonal skill re- 
quirements. 

• Detailed 9mtly$i$ of accupatioH$ mid $kill$ nquiret emptoyen to provide be»ic infor- 
mation. It is dear that better communkatfon has to exist between educators and indus- 
try if the public portions of a state's learning system can succeed. Yet depending on em- 
ployers for skill information can be problematic for a number of reasons: (a) it is hard 
to spedfically document problem areas, and specificity is important; (b) employers 
have a tendency to overstate their needs; (c) employers do not always nave fixed job 
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skill requirements— (he hiring and retraining proce» i> often an exondse in compromise; 
and (d) focusing on Job tkill needs often masks laiger ocganiTitional issues within the 
firm that affect workers in more profound ways. 
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Nfw Jobs by Cognitlva Skill Uv»l 




Skill level 
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manufacturing need t different set of ildlli than managen and aupefviaort in finance, 
insurance, and real estate. Even within the manufacturing aedpr, the ikill content of a 
technician in an advanced technology-based industry will differ from one in a mature 
industry. Conducting an occupational analysis across industrial sectors requires even 
more time and resoiuces. 

• Skill dtrnmnds vary depending on a comptmy's wuu$Mgement slyZr. A company ef\gagcd 
In participative management will place a piemhim on communication skills wteieas a 
company engaged in hierarchical management techniques will j^ce a premium on abil- 
ity to follow orders. 

• Skill demands vtay depending on m eompany'B nmrkeHng ttrtOegif, product life cycle, 
and the skill training life cycle. 

• Skill demands vary depending on the individual job holders training and back- 
groundJexperience. 



State By State Analyses 

JFF conducted a detailed economic analysis at the beginning of each state program— geared 
toward assuring that information concerning Job growth (or decline), industrial shifts, occupa- 
tional trends, skill levels, income levels and other basic information about the state were gath- 
ered together in one place. The mass of information and its technical detail will not be dupU- 
cated for purposes of this report Instead, we seek to summarize some of the key issues about 
each of the state economies that helped define a problem and offered opportunities for public 
debate on solutions. 

The analysis differed across the six states depending on the infonnation available prior to 
the start of the JFF program. Also, the six state programs span ahnost seven years of effort. 
Hence data from the earliest programs (Arkamas and G>nnecticut) is dated i^tive to the most 
recent (Missouri and Mississippi). 

Connecticut 

Industrial Structure. Connecticut's industrial base is well balanced and healthy. Structural 
change in the economy underlies a strong overall fifteen pocent growth in jobs. Manufacturing 
will remain a major part of Q)nnecticut's economy; technok>gy-intensive manufacturing will 
grow while traditional manufarturing will decline. Service employment will grow rapidly 
with the greatest growth in producer services. 
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MamufacturiHg. Technology-intensive industiiet luch »s chemical*, instnnnenlt, mmtpoHation 
and eleclrical equipment are growii^ and will add low jote by 1995. Connecticut iacooaictercd 
a leading atate in hi^ tech finn» and employment By oontrastr traditional mamifKturing in- 
dustriea luch at textile* and primaiy metal* wiB tuffer continued decline, loving more tl*^ 
9AXX)job*byl995. 

RgurvFdur 



Service Sector Job Growth 
Connecticut 1980-1990 




% of aii Service Industry Jobs 
Source: Jobs For Connecticut'i Future, DoL, Sirch Projections 

Overall, Connecticut is losing manufacturing jobs. Despite job growth in high-tech manufac- 
turing, the state will experience an overall <tedine of 15,000 manufacturing jot>s between 1984 
and 1995. Despite this loss, Connecticut manufacturing will employ a larger proportion of the 
workforce in 1995 than the national average. In 1986, about 32 percent of Connecticut workers 
were en^loyed in manufacturing con^sared to 22 percent (tf the natkm'* worker* a* a whole. By 
1995, an estimated 27 percent of Connedicuf s worker* wiU be emfriqyed in manufacturing. 

Connecticut ruiks fmi in the nation in term* of the percentage of its labor force en^yed in 
export-related manufacturing induatries (63 percent). The transportation and dectrical equip- 
ment industries, in particular, sell many goods abroad. A* a result, international competition is 
a major concern fcM- Omnecticut empioyets. 

Setvkt*. Service employment is projected to grow to 31 percent of the state's total employment 
by 1995 — up from 22 percent in 1976. When combined with FIRE and wholesale and retail 
trade, the service sector will employ 65 percent of Connecticut's population. 
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The Uuigest growth in lervioet in tiw 1960i was in producer aenicei (lee Figure Four). By 
1994, producer aervicea alone win employ approxiinately 25 percent of all people in 
Connecticut Producer tervicea indude finance, inauranoe. it«l estate, buaii«aa aervioea, 1^ 
aervices, and miacellaneoua prc^ieaaional aervioea. Buaineaaiervicea will inoreaae the moat of all 
producer aervioea aa companies increaae their uae of oomputer aervicea, aoftware package*, aya- 
tems analyws, and leasing. Human aervioes and retail lervicea including easing and drinking 
establishmenb will alao grow rapidly. 

Overall employment growth in aervioea between 1964 and 1995 ia estimate:^ at 200,000. 

JobCreaiioB. Most of the fob growth in Cbnneclicutdurix^ the iwempMt came froni the expan- 
sion of companies already located in the state. Movement of firms in and out of the state has 
had a moderate impact on en^Ioyment. 

During *e past four years, firms with fewer than twenty employees have generated about 
sixty percent of the state's new Jobs, although they account for only twenty percent of total em- 
ployment Small companies will continue to generate growti> in the future. 

Occupational Structure. In general, Cbnnecticuf s occupational structure Is moving toward 
higher proportions of white-collar work: professional, technical, managerial and clerical jobs. 
Producer services and small firms, the engines of job growth in Connecticut tend to employ high 
proportions of white collar workers. There are some signs of bifurcation in the state's occupa- 
tional structure with and increase in both high-skill and low skill jobs and a deer tsc in skilled 
and semi-skilled production jobs. 

• Craft and operative jobs will continue to decline in employment ienns. In 1975, 18 per- 
cent of the workforce was employed in craft and operati\'e jobs; by 1995 only 9 percent 
will be employed in these occupations. 

• Clerical jobs are the state's number one occupation and will continue to employ the 
greatest numbers throughout tl« decade. 

• The number of service workers is growing rapidly. Service jc*s, which tend to have 
fewer skill requirements, will grow rapidly by thirty-five percent or 62,000 workers be- 
tween 1984 and 1995. TTie number will have nwre than doubled in two decades. 

Income. Connecticut ranked second in per capita inoouie in fte United States in 1986. Since 1981, 
its r wth in per capital income has been sixty percent higher than the national avorage. 

Arkansas 

Industrial Stmctare. Despite long term economic restructuring, Arkansas contini^ its depen- 
dence on manufacturing and agriculture. Increasingly, the state's economic future is tied to 
high-technology nwnufacturing. Arkansas derives significantly less of its gross state product 
from financial and other services than is the case for the country as a whole. Several industries 
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are projected to decline iharply over the next decMle. Job loceet %viD be oonoenfrated in many of 
the ftate's traditional indiutriei indudii^ aj^ricitltiue, leather, and textiiea. 

MMwfactwr&V. While manuCicturii^ will decline relative to cmployinent growth in advices, 
Dtanti£uturii^ remain* critical to ArUnaw' eoonocnk health. !ty 1995, manuiiacturing will ac- 
count for approximately 26 pcreent of employment down from 30 percent in 1977. However, 
nunufacturing enytoyment tn Aikaniaa will continue to exoeed the projected national average. 

Manufacturing growth wiU occur priinarily in leduiotogy-intemive; duraMe good» products 
auch a» dectrical equipment, madiinoy and metal fabrication. The Ktate ranks 28th in &e per- 
centage of its wori(£nce in high4edmolf^ cn^)kqnnent 

The state will continue to lose employment in traditional manufacturing industries such as 
shoes and textiles. Food processing is the only nondurable manufacturing industiy predicted to 
grow rapidly in tiie next decade. Projected growth in food processing is largely because of the 
dramatic growth of the poultry industry. 

Servicet. Service industries grew from 12 percent of the labor force in 1970 tn *7 percent in 1985. 
Despite this groivth, Arkansas is Car bdow the national av»age in terms oi the proportion of 
the population employed in services. 

Empk>yment growth in services will be concentrated in health services and producer ser- 
vices. Health services will grow more than any other service industry 1^ 1995, reflecting the 
growing retirement community in Arkansas. Producer services, which prov^e financial, insur- 
ance, real estate, tnxsiness, legal and other prdfessk>nal services, are expected to grow by 44 per- 
oentbyl995. The bulk of growth in producer services will occur in business services. 

Income and Eaminy. Arkansas does not fare particularly well compared to national averages: 
the state's per capita income is low compared to other states— per capita income in 1984 was 
$9,807, a figure which is $3,000 below the national average and 47th in the nation; hourly 
earnings of production workers are very low, ranking 44th in the nation; and, the state ranks 3rd 
nationally in lerms of the percentage of people living in poverty (18 pa-cent in 1985). Poverty is 
particularly acute in rural areas of the state. 

Occupational Structure. New fob opportunities in Arkansas wiU be primarily in service-ori- 
ented occupations for derical workers, sales wcHkers, and managers. This will be true in both 
service and w Jiufacturing industries (see Figure Five). 

The growth of service oriented occupations in manufacturing industries reflects a shift away 
from production jobs toward information-intensive jobs like marketing, planning and product 
deveIo{Hnent Traditional manufacturing jobs such as laborer and operative will grow more 
slowly than overall job growth in the state tiuou^ 1995. 

Skills. The fastest growing occupations in Arkansas require higher levds of knowledge, think- 
ing and interpersonal skills than was t!w case in the past Occupations requiring higher order 
cognitive skills such as systematic thinking and synthetic reasoning are growing substantially 
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more than average. In contrast, occupationa requiring only rote inenK>ry-~lKe lowest levd of 
cognitive skill, are growing considerably less than avenge. 
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Occupational Change In Arkansas, 1982-1995 
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Education. Arkansas ranks 42nd in tenns of the number of fl»e average nunto of schooling com- 
pleted by adults; the median level of education is 12.2 years. Almost half (45 percent) of 
Arkansas adults (25 years or older) do not have high school diplomas. Eleven percent of 
Arkansans are defined as functionally illiterate. 

Regional Variation 

Forty-eight percent of Arkansas' population lives in rural areas and only 40 percent of the 
state's employment base is in metropolitan areas, compared to 70 percent for tl» South as a 
whole. In general, counties near metropolitan areas %dth good access to highways are experi- 
encing employment growth. OveraU these counties have the best mix of new technologies, 
emerging industries and an adequate service sector. The rurri economy of the state has a less 
well-balanced industrial base. 

The rural economy in Arkansas is not homogeneous. Some areas such as North Central 
Arkansas arc prospering due to the growth of the letiiement economy and the poultry industry. 
Many more rural areas, however, are struggling with economic restructuring due to dependence 
on agriculture and little if any high-technology industry. Many rural areas' ability to respond 
to economic restructuring is severely limited by lack of wealth arvi tow education lev^. 
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Colorado 

Industrial StniGtait. CokNnMk>'f iwiuttriaittiuctsirec»nbedefoawdM«feni^ 
a strong high^edtmanufktuiii^ooinpoMnt Overall, the state's ecxmomy has shifted to a ser- 
vice base in the past two decades. Manufactiuii^ has steadily dedined in relative importance 
In Cblorado's eooiumy in this period although It oontiniies to be critical to the health of tite 
economy. As in the Univ^ States as a whole, manufactuiing emi^oyxnent is remaining fairly 
constant in absohite nuniben in Colorado; it is losing its share of overall employment because 
the service sector is growing at a mud) lisster pace overall. Manufacturing employed 133 per- 
cent of Colorado's labor foree in 1968; services, trade and finance combined to employ 553 per- 
cent of Colorado's labor force. 

Between 1970 and 1988, the service, finaitdal, and trade imlustries conibined accounted for 
71 of every 100 net new fobs. By contrast, the goods producing sector accounted for about 9 ol every 

100 new jobs. These Bigures however, conceal the dynandsm of Colorado's high tedmology man> 
ufacturing sector. 

ManufacturiHg. Within manufacturing there is less dependence on low technology sectors in 
Colorado and greater depeitdence on high and very high technology than in most states. ToUl 
wage and salary empk>yment in high-tech manufacturing grew by 11.4 percent— outperforming 
the Cc^onido economy as a whole. Transportation equipment and electronic equipment were two 
of the five fr'^test growing industries in the entire state between 1980 and 1^. By contrast, 
lower technology industries faired poorly in the 1960s. Entployment in primary and fabricated 
metals, for example, decreased by 32 pei-cent while employment in stone, day and glass nuking 
dropped by 30 percmt. 

Manufacturing employment is highly concentrated in the Front Range region of the state. 
Fully 94 percent of all nvuiufactuiing jobs are located in the Front Range. 

High-technology maniifacturing in particular is concentrated in the Denver-Boulder area 
and the Southern Front Range. A large proportion of the high-tech manufacturing in the 
Southern Front Range is defense-rdated. 

The Northern Front Range is heavily dependent on a few manufacturing branch frfants, par- 
ticularly food processing plants. Approximately half of all manufacturing employment in the 
Northern Fmnt Range is concentrated in eight food processing plants. 

The Setviee Sector, Colorado's service economy grew by about 76 percent betweeii 1980 and 1986. 
Producer services grew at an astounding rate of 261 percent during this period. They are 
^business oriented* and indude finance, insurance, real estate, legal services, ei^:ineering, ar- 
chitectural and other professional businesses. Overall, tite fastest growing industrial sector in 
Colorado between 1980 and 1988 was business services. 

Occupational Structure. Colorado's occupational structure is bifurcating %vith growth at the 
high and low ends of the s{)ectrum and tiie loss of mid-Ievri )obs. The net diange in new jobs in 
Colorado between 1980 and 1988 was heavily skewed toward higher-level white collar occupa- 
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tions and saks workm. Sixty4wo ctf ray 10) net navJoUdurii^thi* period wete rated 
the professional technical and managerial occufxttk^ An additional 36 peftent of the new 
lobs involved sales workers. Uyw-ddU Jobs projected to Increase indtide hdpen and labors 
janitors, and other service job*. Together, sidUed craft machine operatofi^ and gei«ral labor oc- 
cupations dedined by 22 pereent 

In 1987, blue collar workers feced unempte)TOent rales thiw to Bve tiw 
sional and technical %worke» in Colorado. The changii^ structure of busincM organization and 
production is laigdy responsible for the dramatic difierences in occupational ktaWUty between 
blue collar and profesaional/lechrocsl occupations. 

Part-time and temporary work are an increasingly important part of Colorado's occupa- 
tional structure as companies down-size and contract out functions like data-processing, public 
relations and clerical work. 

Skills. JFPs skills analysis shows that the lead that Colorado has over the nation in skill jobs 
will diminish over the next decade. This is related to the comparetively lower skill needs of 
jobs that are growing fastest in the sute's economy— jobs in consumer services, retail sales, and 
in tourism and retirement-related industries. 

Income. The shift in employment to the service sector in Cotorado has adversely affected real 
earnings of workers in the 1980s. Earnings tevels were directly tied to education levels. Good 
employment and earnings opportunities existed for coltege graduates despite the economic re- 
cession. The 1980s were less kind to high-school graduates and dropouts, however. Cotoiado 
families headed by a high school dropout had a median income of $18,000 in 1987 v*. $26700 
for families headed by a higVschool graduate and $51,000 for families headed by college 
graduates (see Figure Six). 

Adjusting for inflation, real annual earnings increased by less than 1 percent between 1980 and 
1988. The real median income of Cotorado families fell by 2 percent between 1982 and 1987 
while the median U.S. family income increased by U3 percent in 1987 dollars. AU of the de- 
cline in median family income was accounted for by families with household heads who do not 
have college degrees. 

The bifurcated income structure which characterizes Cotorado reflects a bifurcatton in edu- 
catfonal attainment. Cotorado has the highest proportton of residents with four or more years 
of coUege in the country. However, Cotorado also has the eleventh highest rate of iUiteracy of 
all the states and higher than average high school dropout f»tes. 
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Cok>rado*s Median Family inoome,1987 
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Source: US. Bureau of Cenfus, Current Population Survey 

Regional Variations. Colorado's regional economies differ profoundly in their composition, 
earnings profile, skill levels, culture, and future outlook. Rural areas are stagnating or declin- 
ing— iwth in jobs and population. Tt^ income gap between uiijan and rural parts of Cblorado is 
growing, and the industrial structure of the most prosperous areas of the state is shifting. 

• The Front Range. The Front Range has the healthiest economy in the sute by far. 
Average fob earnings in the Ftront Range were 18 percent higho- than the average in the 
rest of the state. The Denver-Boulder region is the heart of the Biont Range economy 
and has long been the commercial and eoonomlc center for the Rocky Mountains. 

• The Western Slope. The Western Slope's economy has suffered as a result of the decline 
in mining activity— a high-wage industry. Enjoyment decliras have been offset by 
rapid growth in the tourism in».ustiy. Over half of the growdt in service sector jobs be- 
tween 1980 and 1987 was in hotds and recreation. However, the low-wage nature of 
service jobs in the Western Stope has contributed to f n overall decline in regional em- 
ployment and an increasingly bifurcated income structure (see Figure Seven). 
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Figure Seven 

Change in Emptoymant, 1983-1987 
Key Traded industries-Colorado't Weftecn Siope 
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Source: jobs For the Future, Colorado Department of Labor k Employment 

The Eastern Plains. The Eastern Plains' economy is stagnating in several sectors: em- 
ployment in manufacturing has decreased 20 percent since 1984, as has employment in 
mining and retail trade. The agricultural sector is strong, however. Fanning provided 
25 percent of all jobs in 1986 and neariy 30 percent of regional incon«. 

Southern Colorado. Southern Colorado's economy has been depressed for many years 
and is the weakest economic region in the state. Average earnings in Southern Colorado 
arc the lowest of any region in the state and transfer payments (social security, welfare 
and Medicaid) provided 25 percent of regional income in 1986— more than twice that of 
any other region. 



Indiana 

Industrial Structure. Despite industrial restructuring, Indiana remains predominantly a manu- 
facturing state. Manufacturing deBnes the job and wage proBle for workers in the state as well 
as the skills workers are expected to bring to the workplace. Tlwugh shifting to a service econ- 
omy like much of the United States, Indiana is still highly dependent on manufacturing for 
much of its employment and most of its income. 

Because of the dominance of the automotive industry and durable goods sectors, the Indiana 
economy has been characterized by extreme volatility. The economy experienced sharp em- 
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ployment declines between 1973-75 and 1980^ nvdett growth between 1982-^; and tubstan- 
tial gains between 1975-79 and 1986-88. 

MtmvfaduriMg. Manufactuiii^ eqnployn^ peaked in 1973 but ftiU aooountt for 28 pei^ 
efnployment-« much hitter petcefitage tiun the national avenge of approximatdy 20 per- 
cent Despite the continued health of Indiana's inanu£ictuiii^ sector, 125^ manufscturing 
Jobs were lost between 197} and 1968. 

Within manufacturing, Indiana's industrial structure is highly concentrated in 'mature* 
firms. Indiana's mature industrieaindude auto parts, machinery, primaiyinetala and steel (see 
Figure Eight). Unlike high-(eduv>Iogy industries, mature industrie« have a greater tendency to 
stagnate in terms of job growth and are highly vulnerable to international competition and 

business recession. 

Because of the predominance of mature industries, Indiana is not likely to generate large 
numbers of manufscturing jobs in the next ten to fifteen years. 

High technology manufacturing accounts for approximately 1 in 7 manufacturing Jobs in the 
state. Emptoyment in high-tech industries tends to be in tower growth segments, and Indiana's 
performance in the largest and highest growth segments of high-tech has been substantially 
below that of the United States. 

In general, manufacturing industries in Indiana are downsizing, contributing to employment 
losses. The main cause of this change among smaller business units is the implementation of au- 
tomated manufacturing technologies. 

Figure Eight 
Employment Ratios in Mature Industries 
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Seiviee$. Service jobs tcxounted for about 41 peneent of aU iww jobt between 1973 and 1988. 
Private services and trade were the dominant aouroei ol new jote in Indiana between 1986 and 
1968, together accounting for more than 50 percent of all Mt new lobft. 

Desp'te this job growth, the Indiana economy cannot be ooniidered lervice-based for two 
reasons: (a) the continued strengtii of manufacturing; and (b) the lack of export-oriented service 
industries. 

Indiana is not devdoping a significant export-based service sector. Moat service job gro%v* 
is in retail and wholesale trade and personal and consumer services. Indiana has not success- 
fully developed higher paying service industries that provide information and business support 
services. As a result, the state still imports a great deal of business service from other states. 
This trend stems in part from geography; a high percentage of the state's population and eco- 
nomic activity is located at state borders and draws services from Chicago, Detroit, Qndnnati, 
and Louisville. 

Income and Earnings. Family income in IndiL^«t is low compared to the national average be- 
cause of lower than average hourly wages. Wage and income loss %vill continue and worsen for 
Indiana's families with the growth of low-wage service jobs. The average service job in 
Indiana pays 40 percent of the average manufacturing job. 

Pressures keeping w9.ges low in Indiana include: 

• Indiana's economy it relatively under-represented in high-wage service sectors such as 
finance, professional, and business services. 

• Aggregate employment of professional, technical, and managerial workers ^s well be- 
low the national average. 

• Workers in all of Indiana's industrial sectors, except manufacturing, had lower average 
earnings than was true of US. workers. 

Evidence suggests that Indiana's income structure is bifurcating. Fetween 1973 and 1986, tlite 
poorest 20 percent of families tost about 22 percent of total earnings while the 20 pereeni of tam- 
ilies with the highest incomes increased its total share of income. 

Occupational Struchue. Because of continued dependence on manufacturing, empteyed males in 
Indiana still remain strongly dependent on craft and semi-sWUed operative positions. In 1978, 
half of all employed males held jobs in blue collar craft and operative positions; in 1988, 43 per- 
cent still held operator, fabricator, or assembler positions. 

Only 23 percent of Indiana's employed workers held professional, technical and manage- 
rial positions in 1988. This is well below the national average and ranks Indiana 48th among 
all states in the country. The tow percentages of workers in these oocupattonal categories is ex- 
plained in part by the lack of high-wage, high-skill service industries in the state. 
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Skills 

• InthediHMnsicmofpqrdbomolar ikUU,IiKlUMleadtfiieU5.att^ 

the comfietency levdt beaute of the conoenlntion ol )obt in goodf pioductiMv-those 
that tend to require gretter phyilcil manipuktion of mrtecialf (tee Fignie Nine). 
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Source: Job» for the Futufe, McBer It Comptny 



• Indiana far exceeds the VS. at Skill Level One in Intcrpertonal tkill*. This also re- 
flects the high concentration of assembly-type workers in manufacturing industries. 
The recent changes in work organization that are taking place in lont^e areas of the sUte 
may push more levti one jobs to higher levds. 

• In factual knowledge skilla, the VS. far exceeds Indiana's new jobs at the highest skill 
level— jobs that require in-depth knowledge in more than one discipline. In part, 
Indiana's scores at this levd reflect its lack of professional service jobs that are more 
likely to require both broad and deep factual knowledge. 

• New jobs in the US. are expected to exceed Indiana's new jobs at the higher skill levels 
in cognitive thinking skills. More of the nation's Jobs will require the systemic, syn- 
thetic and symbolic reasoning than titose in Indiana. 

• For moUvational skills, the US. again leads Indiana in new job growth at the higher 
skill levels. Indiana's growth occupations are far more likdy to fall into the category 
of jobs where the worker is motivated by financial security. In ti*e US., new jobs will be 
generated in areas where the workers are motivated by other factors such as power or 
entrepreneurial accomplishment. 
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Mississippi 

Industrial Structure 

In the past three decades, Misiisaippi has moved from being an agricultural to a manufac- 
turing static. Mississippi remains • manufacturing state today %vith • higher percentage of 
workers employed in manufacturing than the U5. average. Manufacturing has play«d a criti- 
cal role in helping the state divenify its econmny which hu historically been based on agri- 
culture. 

Like other Southeastern states, Mississippi gaiited much of the manufacturing that the 
Northeast and Midwest lost in the 1970s. Unlike many other states in the South, however, 
Mississippi has been relatively successful in maintaining its manufacturing industry in the face 
of increasing international competiticn. 

The sute's non-manufacturing sectors have shown weakness in gro%vth in past decade. 
In every sector except manufacturing, Mississippi's growth lagged lehii^ the VS. between 1979 
and 1987. 

Manufacturing. Between 1979 and 19S7, Mississippi ky.'t only 2.7 percent of its manufacturing 
jobs, compared to losses of 9.2 percent nationally. In 1987, the manufacturing sector employed 
26.4 percent of the state's labor force. 

Although the overall outlook in manufacturing is positive, in the state three trends raise 
concern about the sector's future competitiveness and its ability to improve the economy and 
standard of living in the state: 

• the state has lost oompetidve advantage in several major industries including electri- 
cal equipment and transportation equipment These sectors appear to be less productive 
in Mississippi than in other parts of the country. 

• Mississippi has experienced several instances of in-migration of very high-technology 
plants in recent years. For example, NASA rekxaked a solid rocket booster facility to 
Mississippi. The sute needs to address both basic skill gaps and worker retraining 
needs in order to continue building on tedmology c^xpMlunities. 

• because the state's manufacturing base is in low-skill, tow-wage industries, the state 
has itot been affected by intematk>iud competition in the same way w a state with a 
high proportion of traditional manufacturing industries such as steel and auto. When 
competition in the low-wage, low-skill sector intensifies ts it ineviubly will, 
Mississippi %vill face the same job and income losses felt by traditional manufacturing 
industries in other states. Manufacturers must be oognizant of the need to modernize 
these sectors to maintain advantage. 

Medium-sized companies (20-249 emptoyees) have been the engirt of manufacturing gro%vth 
in Mississippi in the 1980s (see Figure Ten). Medium-sized companies have been the largest 
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•ouns of new manufacturing {obtain tfwoKMt liable louroe of |ote Thekigeitand 
tmallest companies, by contrast were the least Wafy to expand in the 1980i. Large companies 
Mfen the most likely to decrease in employment terms of all firms. Fully two-Oiirds of firms 
with IJOOQ or more employees contracted between 1960 and 1987. 
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The S. Sector. Mississippi's service sector has gro%vn in the last decade and is now the 
largest employer in the state. Ho%vever, service industries in the state have not giown as fast 
as their counterparts nationally. Between 1979 and 1987 service employment growth in the US. 
grew by 42 percent; in Mississippi it increased by only 17 percent Employment growth in the 
trade and finance sectors also lagged bdiind the nation. Service sector employment is concen- 
trated in low-wage sectors such as private household services. Employment is very low in 
higher wage sectors such as business services. 

The trade, service, and finance secton are weak in the state because k>w-wage manufactur- 
ing historically has not demanded many sophisticated support services. 

In the service sector, small establishments generated the most {obs throughout the 1980s. 
Establishnvnts with under 9 emfdoyees genented 3 out of 5 new servke sector )ohs. 

Income and Earnings. Per ctpita income and median funily income in Mississippi both fall well 
below the national average. In 1980 national PQ stood at $7,298 compared to $5,138 for 
Mississippi. Likewise, median family income for the nation stood at approximately $20,000 
while Mississippi stood at $14^91. 

These inconv and earnings treitds have continued throughout the decade. 

Regional Variation. Mississippi is one of most rural sutes in the country— 53 percent of the 
sute's population live in rural areas. Unfortunately, continuing economic dedine in agricul- 
ture-based rural areas is not being off-set by emerging new businesses. Large areas of the state— 
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in partkuUr the Mississippi Ddta— remain tremendously poor and under'devcloped, while 
gro%vth is occurring in dusters around Jackson, Tupelo in northeast Mississippi, and along the 
Gulf coast 

• With high outmigration ol whites, all of the increase in the state's working age popu- 
lation between 1960 and 1987 was aooounled for by blacks. Blacks are more dependrnt on 
part-time employment than whites— 47 peioent of part-time black woricers want to be 
full-time workers. 

• 6 of 10 new woricers in Mississippi fviU be %vtia)en or minorities in tih^ 
Missouri 

Industrial Structure. The Missouri economy has been hit hard by international competit»n in 
the past two decades. Many of Missouri's traditional manufacturing industries such as leatl^ 
goods and apparel and textiles have lost thousands of jobs. The state's once expanding agricul- 
tural base is stagnating due to fundamental maricet changes^ soil erosion, and the restructuring 
of agricultural 6nancing. 

Services have recently surpassed manufacturing as the number one employer in the state. 
Nearly 90 percent of all new jobs created in the state between 1984 and 1987 nvere in services, 
trade and finance, insurance, and real estate. A large and growing retiree community in the 
state has contributed to growth in tfie hi^th and retirement services (see Figure Eleven). 

Overall, the Missouri economy has grown more ^wly than ttie U5. economy during most of 
the post-WWn period. Within the West North Centra! region of the United States, however, 
Missouri has shared disproportionately in employment growth during the 1980s. 

Rgurt Etovon 
Percent ChanQt \n Age Composition 
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M0HMfMcturi$ig. All of the ttite's mtnufacturii^ fob km oocurred in the 1980i; manufacturing 
employnwnt increased sU^ti)r in the 1970i. By 1966, manu&cturing employed only 15 percent 
of the atate't populatioiv well below the national average. 

Job loss wtf greatef t in traditiona] minufiMturing tndufttriet audi at leather products and 
appard and textiles. Several mamilKtuiing industries in the state displayed strong growth 
during tlv 1960s, however. The nwst impressive employment gains were found in printing and 
publishing, furniture and fixtures, and instnunents. 

Employment in the strong manufacturing industries in the state have been fsiriy consistent 
over the last two decades. Food products, electric equipment, transportation equipment, and 
motor vehicles are the largest manufacturing employers in tiie state. 

Service$. Service employment grew rapidly in the 1970s and 1980s. The service sector em- 
ployed one quarter of the state's population in 1986 compared to 17 percent in 1969. Services, 
Fire, and trade combined employed approximately 53 percent of the state's population in 1986. 
Overall service employment is projected to grow 82 percent between 1980 and 2000. The most 
rapidly expanding segment of the service sector in this period was business services. 
Employment in business services tripled in two decades, employing nearly 20,000 people by 
1986. 

Fire cot ^buted the most new jobs to the Missouri economy after services. Bol* real estate 
and the banking and credit industries displayed veiy strong grow^ in the 1980s. 

Income. In 1960, per capita income in the state stood at $2,103, only 5 percent below the national 
average. By 1982, however, per capita income in the state stood 9 percent below the national 
average at $10,170. Per capita income in Missouri is projected to slip to 11 percent below the na- 
tional average by 2000. 

Decline in per capita income is explained simply by tect that the employment sectors that 
are projected to grow most in employment tenns are the same ones which are forecast to grow 
least in per employee pay. By 2000, avarage annual service earnings are projected to be approx- 
imately $200 below the national average and to rank last in average among all industrial sec- 
tors in the state. 

Regional Variation 

• Northern Missouri— Northern Missouri's economy is primarily agricultural. In the 
1970s and 1980s, Northern Missouri's agricultural enterprises were dominated by grain 
production. Many northern towns sulferediiomdedirting crop income and the restructur- 
ing of purchasing and mariceting patterns. The Northern part of the state has not been 
highly successful in developing alternative economic activities to farming. High 
poverty and welfare rates characterize many northern towns. 

Many northern towns have become retirement communities as older farmers left farm- 
ing. The (H^ominance and growtit of the nursing and personal care facilities industry, 
especially in the northeastern part of the state, reflect this trend. 
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Agriculture and farming have industrial "tpin^ff dfeOM for the region as a whole. 
Food processing and wholesale trade, driven by the sale of £inn equipa^t, are two im- 
portant empioyment aecton In the region- 

• Sotttfaem Missouri— Southern Missouri has tnditionally had a more diversified econ- 
omy than Northern Missouri. In agriculture, there is greater emphasis on livestock and 
dairy. The growth of small industrial production and recreation Industry helped to 
offset declines in employinent and income as agriculture pnductian declined in the 
soutl^m part of the state in the 1970s. With Its wealth of lakes and outdoor attrac- 
tions, recreation and tourism are slated to be the primaiy industiy In Soutitem Missouri 
by 2000. 

The teather and apparel industries are laige sources of employment in southcentral and 
southeastern Missouri. While these industries continue to be among the largest em- 
ployers in the region, they are experiencing large decreases in emi^yment. 

Nursing and personal care facilities are growing rapidly throughout the southern part 
of the state, reflecting the growing retirement community. 

In the southeastern part of the state, declines in the region's older manufacturing indus- 
tries have been offset by employment growth in motor vehicles aiHi equipment and tex- 
tiles. As a result, southeastern Missouri has actually seen an increase in manufacturing 
employment 

• The southwestern region of the state has a strong food processing base. Meat products., 
poultry processing, and dairy products are growmg industries in this region. 

• Metropolitan Centers such as St. Louis, Kansas Qty and Springfield serve as the state's 
major metropolitan centers. 

In all three metropolitan centers, employment growth has centered around the service, 
retail, aivi financial sectors of the ecoiwmy. In particular, business services are booming 
in metropolitan areas. As commercial devetopments expand in tiiese areas, more and 
more companies are employing the services of subcontractors in areas such as teij^K>rary 
employment aiKi data processing. 
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Sources 

Cblorado Department of Labor and Emptoyment Cohmdo Annwd PkmUng Information 
Report: Hiitorictt, Cwrent §ni Frofteiei Ubor mtrket Iwformitum for Colorado and 
Sdecled Areas (miscellaneotit y«ar>). 

Colorado Department of l«bor and Employment tc U. & Department ol Labor, Bureau of 
Ubor Statistics, Colorado ES-202, EmptojfmeHt and mge$ (miscdianeous data files, 1982 - 
1988). 

Colorado Department of Labor and Emptoyment, Occupational Employment Outlook, J990 - 
2595. (Maich 1990). 

Indiana Department of Employment and Training Services, Staffing Patterns in the 
Manufacturing Industries in Indiana (miscellaneous Occupational Employment Statistics 
surveys, 1980, 1983, 1986). 

Indiana Occupational Information Coordinating Council, Indiana Department of 
Emplcyment and Training Services, Indiana's 1985 - 1995 Occupational Projections (1989); 
Indiana Occupatioital Information Coordinating Council, Indiana Department of 
Employment and Training Services, Indiana's 1980 - 1990 Occupational Projections (1983). 

Jobs for Missouri's Future, Human Investment in Missouri (prepared by Jobs for the Future, 
Inc.)(Iunel990). 

Missouri Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Division of Employment Security & 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Missouri £5-202, 1988 Employment 
and Wages Quly 1989). 

Missouri Division of Job Development and Training, Employment and labor Market Profile 
(miscellaneous reports for each service delivery areaXprepared by the Office for Research 
in Regional Economic Development, Univeisity o( Missouri-CoIuml»a)(December 1988). 

Missouri State Census Data Center, Missouri State Libnry, Missouri Population Projections 
to Year 2010 (1988). 

State of Missouri, Opportunity 2000 (Report of the Missouri Opportunity 2000 
CommissionK19S8). 

VS. Bureau of the Census, Ctarent Population Smvey (miscellaneous dates). 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, General Population Characteristics: United States Summary 
(1983). 

U5. Bureau of the Census, General Social and Economic Characteristics: 

(miscellaneous state volumesK1983). 
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US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analyils, Total Ftdl'Time and Fart- 
Time Empioyment by laiusfry: 1969-1969 (time aerie* data diaketteHmiacdlaneous ye«n). 

U5. Department of Commerce, Survof of Otnmt ButiKm (mifoeUaneouf dates). 

U. S. Department of I^r, Bureau of Lal)or Statistki, fiLS 

Hours, and Eemings, Series No. 80-23$ (reportt covering Colorado, Indiana, Mitsouri, and 
Mississippi for selected calendar quartet*). 

US. Department of Ubor, Bureau of Labor Statistici, Coniumer Price Index for AO Uriaw 
Consumers (CPI-Uh US. City Amsf (unpubliihed data available £rom Boston Regional 
Office, US. Department of Ubor, 1988). 

U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment (miscellaneous years). 

U. S. Department of Ubor, Bureau of Ubor Statistics, Mississippi ES-202, Employment and 
Wages (miscellaneous data files, 1980 - 1987). 

U.S. Department of Ubor, Bureau of Ubor StaUstics, Monthly Labor Review , Table 32 
(miscellaneous dates). 
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THE JIT EMPLOYER SURVEYS 



JFF conducted employer turveyt in four ttatet: MiMouri, Colortdo, MiMlsaippU ind 
Indiana. The purpose of the tmftoyn tumyt WM threefold: (t) to gauge employm' aware- 
ness of and attitudea toward wn^kforeedevdapmmt iiBuei gnm^ 
tity and quality of education and Hainli^ pvovlded to wottot by enptoyen; and (c) to gauge 
employen' attitudes toward public education and training reaourcea. 

It should be noted that this iurvey, oompteled by • adf-aelected 10 percent of firms sam- 
pled, was not scientific While the surveys returiKd accurately represent the industrial mix of 
the state, the 10 pen»it of employei* who IM^ the time to coo^ele them ivpresm 
tivated and interested sampling of the states employers. Given that this sample represents 
en^loyers who may be more inclined than average to deal with these issues — if anything, the 
lack of human capital investment the surveys reveal is understated. 

JFF used the surveys to explore the differing weights employers gave to skill devetopment, 
the nature of skills desired in the workforce, the utility of pid^Uc institutions in providing edu- 
cation and training, and the amount and character of company training investment They dar- 
ify the attitudes and practices (rf employers to which a public woridorce policy must respond- 
even if these employers are the ^cream of the crop.** The most useful comparisons for state pol- 
icy (development are the relative differences within the survey sample. 

The following summary highlights similarities and differences across the four states based 
c-^ survey finding's. This section is organic into four parts: (1) general findings; (2) workforce 
issues in the labor market across four states; (3) education and training practices across four 
states; and (4) survey methodology. 

Survey Methodology 

The employer survey was mailed to 10,000 Colorado and Missouri firms and 8,000 
Mississippi firms sampled from each state's Department o^ EmjMoyment Security's database of 
employers participating in the unemployment compensation program. In each state the sam- 
pling included 100 percent of firms that employ at least 100 wiirkers, no firms that employed 
five or fewer employees, and a -andom selection of all remaining firms. In G>lorKio Uiere were 
approximately 1,206 useable responses; in Missouri there were approximately 850 useable re- 
sponses; and in Mississippi there were approximately 840 responses. 

In Indiana the employer survey was sent to 7,000 firms - 4J000 manufacturing firms and 3,000 
service finnns-whose addresses were obtained through Karris IhibUshingCompan^^ For manu- 
facturing firms, the sampling Included 100 percent of firms that emptoy at least 100 workers, no 
firms that employ five or less employees, and a random selection of all remaining firms. No 
firm size breakdown was obtained for service firms. 
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In general the finns that responded to the survey ire repccKntative ol the mix of firm by 
size in each state. 

MissoorL The greatest propoilion of lai^anmittpcmded to tl« Missouri tur^ 
cent of survey respondents had over 100 employees; 25 percent of respondents had between 11 
and 100 empkyees; and 40 percent of respocMlenfs had under 10 employees. 

Colorado. Colorado had the greatest proportion of small firms by far, fully 71 percent of 
all survey respondents in Colorado were firms with under 10 employees; 20 percent of firms had 
11-49 employees; and only 9 percent of firms had over 50 employees. 

Indiana. Responses from Indiana firms were the most evenly distributed across firm size: 32 
percent of firms had under 10 employees; 38 peitent of firms had between 11 and 51 employees; 
and 30 percent of firms had over 51 employees. 

Mississippi. The greatest number of medium size firms responded to the Mississippi survey: 
22 percent of firms had under 10 employees; 66 percent had between 10 and 100 employees; and 
12 percent had over 100 employees. 

Industrial Structure 

With the exception of Indiana, the firms that responded to the employer survey are fairly 
representative of the industrial sector mix of each state. Colorado and Missouri are largely 
service economies with small manufacturing bases. Indiana and Mississippi, on the ofl»er hand, 
are primarily nwnufacturing states with relatively underdeveloped service economies rdative 
to the rest of the nation. The Indiana data is the most distorted due to sampling methods. JFF 
intentionally over-sampled manufacturing firms in Indiana because the state is so dependent on 
manufacturing for its economic health. 

MissourL Approximately 40 percent of survey respondents were service firms; 20 percent 
were manufacturing firms; and 20 percent were retail and wholesale trade firms. The approxi- 
mate employment mix in Missouri is: 30 percent service; 25 percent trade; 18 percent manufactur- 
ing. 

Colorado. Approximately 41 percent of survey respondents were service firms; 15 percent 
were retail and wholesale trsde firms; and 13 percent were manufacturing firms. The approxi- 
mate employment mix in Colorado is: 24 percent service; 25 percent trade; 13 percent manufac- 
turing. 

Indiana. Approximately 73 percent of respondents were manufacturing firms; 13 percent 
were service firms; and 7 percent were retafl and wholesale trade firms. The approximate em- 
ployment mix in Indiana is: 28 percent manufacturing; 24 percent service; 20 percent trade. 
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MiMiMippL Af^nvximatdy 24 pefcent of Kfp(»idents were oiamifacturing firms; 24 percent 
were service firms; and 29 percent trade firms. The approximate employment mix in 
Mississii^ is: 26 percent manufacturing; 28 percent service; 20 percent trade. 

Survey Format 

Many of the same questions were asked on all four surveys allowing for syr^onatic compari- 
son across the four states. However, eadi state's survey %vas tailoced for <hat statenidding 
questions and deleting otos. Hence, tn sc»ne occasions comparisons can caily be made between 
two or three states rather than for all four. The Missouri arid Colorado surveys asked almost 
identical questions of firms. The Indiana and Mississippi surveys had somewhat diffo«nt for- 
mats due to JFF& interest in specific issues affecting firms in those states. 



General Findings 

StaU$ Face Similar Workforce Challenges. 

The survey data reveal that firms in states as geographically diverse as Indiana, 
Colorado, Mississipj:^, and Missouri share similar challenges and cmKexns regarding workforce 
development issues. Firms in all states dte considerable difficulty with labor quality, labor 
availability, and the cost of training and retraining employees. Investments in training vary 
considerably across states, however. States charKterized by a preponderance of large firms 
and manufacturing firms invest nnore resources in training than stetes characterized by a pre- 
ponderance of small firms and service firms. 

Training investmentt vary bjf firm $ize and indnitrial sector in all $tate$. 

Discrepancies in education and training investments across states correspond to different 
mixes of firm size and industrial sectors. The survey data consistently revealed that firms 
with over 250 employees are more innovative with respect to education and training than small 
firms. Large firms are more lik^y to offer tuitk)n reimbursement and devdopmenlal training to 
employees than small firms. Large fimu also offer more informal on-the-job traimng, formal 
in-house training, and outside training courses to enqployees than small firms. Hence, iu 
Missouri, where a third of the state's firms employ over 100 people, employees recdve consid- 
erably more training than in Colorado, where the average firm emf^oys under 10 people. 

^milarly, JFFs survey research revealed that manufacturing firms as wdl as finance and 
transportation, communication, and utilities tend to invest greater resources in education and 
training than firms in the service, trade, and construction sectors of the economy. Hence, in a 
state like Indiana where a third of the population is employed in manufacturing, more people 
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receive training than in a tute like Cblorado wlww oniy 15 perasit of tte population is en- 
ployed in manufacturing. 

Ur:gefifm$ im tUl §Utei hmfn wm hmovaiwf bm$ime$$ fraclKV* fifuNi mmH fhmi. 

In Cotorado and Missouri, 70 lo 80 pevoem of anna %dth over 250 empk>ye» 
innovative when it comes to devdoping new products. SimiUHy,50to60peroentof laigefinns 
in theses two states use highly siivanced production processes and believe tl«y are innovative 
in marketing products. In Missouri, for example, 72 percent of all finns use programmable con- 
trollers; 63 percent of firms use statistical process amtrol; and 61 peroent of firms use computer- 
aided design. 

Firms in manufacturing, finance, transportation^ and comtnunicaHon have more innovative 
business practices than firms in constntetioi% trade, mU services m all states. 

In general, manufacturing, finance, and TCPU firms hsve experienced greater dianges in the 
organization of production as a result of new technotogies than finns in other industrial sectors. 
These firms face greater pressure to upgrade production processes than finns in the constinction, 
trade, and service industries which tend to be labor intensive and less dependent on technologi- 
cal development. 

Levels of iniM>vation vary by state, however. Colorado has a small manufacturing sector but 
manufacturing is concentrated in large, high-tech firms that use highly advanced production 
technologies. Mississippi, on the other hand, has a large labor-intensive manufactiiring sector. 
Few firms in Mississippi have implemented advanced production processes. For example, only 
20 percent of Mississippi firms use computt^^aided design and only 17 percent use statistical 
process control. 

Improving job-specific skills is the number one reason far providing education and training in alt 
states. 

The kind of education and training firms provide is remarkably consistent across states. 
The majority of training in firms in all states is taigeted to job specific skills despite employers' 
belief that most workers' job specific skills are adequate or better. It is the exceptional firm 
that invests in remedial training, though many finns dte reading. Meriting, and math defiden- 
des in their semi-skilled labor force (see Table One). 



Employers in all states prefer in-house training to outside sources. 

Also remarkable is the degree to which empk>yers in all states piefer in-house training and 
training delivered by private sources to public training sources. Approximately 80 percent of 
employers in all states say tiwt informal, in-house, on-the-job training is a very important 
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•ource of training for thdrSmt In vivid ODntrat^ roughly 20 penoem ol mploym 1^ 

view couxKS outside the finn And Apprenticeship pcogramt u very ii]^x>itant lources of training 

for their firm (see Table Two). 



TibieOne 

MortCoinmonBraionlPlmyiBafkbTalnfaig 

Indiana Colorado Mbwooxl 



Job specific tldUs 77% 75% 70% 

New technologies 21 7 11 

Certification/licensing 14 2 10 
Preparing for promotion 

ofnewoccupetion 7 3 3 

Fringe benefit 4 2 2 

To enhance reading and writing 2 3 1 

Rewaid f<^ good performance 5 2 5 



Source; Jobs for the Future Employer Surveys - Indiana, Colorado, Missouri 



Employers do not turn to public education tmd training program$ when they $eek outside help. 

I>espite concents about tfie cost of training and retraining workers, employers are reluctant 
to pursue cost effective public education and training resources. Employers in alt states are more 



TAIeTwo 
Value of Training to Company 
Percent of Finns Reiponding "Very Important^ 





Indiana 


Colorado 


Miasissippi 


Missouri 


Informal learning (OlD 


92% 


80% 


88% 


85% 


Fonnal training (in-house) 


44 


41 


49 


52 


Job rotation 


31 


18 


26 


25 


4-year colleges and universities 


15 




23 




Apprenticeships 


20 


17 


21 


21 


Courses outside ti>e firm 


19 


19 


25 


21 


Computer aided instruction 


16 


15 


20 




Vocational schools 


13 




15 




Community colleges 


8 


m M 


4 




Private preparatory schools 




4 




5 


Source; Jobs For the Future Employer Surveys - 


Indiana, Colorado, Mississippi, Missouri 
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comfortable with private training •ources Mich as vendon, consultants, trade and professional 
groups than they are with public training sources such as community colleges, vocational-tech- 
nical schools, and sute customized training pro-ams (see Table Thicc). 



Table Three 

Training Sooroes of Fizms (Within the Past Five yun) 
Percent of Finns Kcspondlog 'Yes* 



Indiana Colorado Mississippi Missouri 



In-House training/staff 


59% 


74% 


75% 


85% 


Trade or professional group 


34 


58 


48 


40 


Consultants 


39 


40 


40 


43 


Vendors 


34 


44 


52 


45 


4-year college and universities 


28 


27 


29 


32 


Secondary vocational schools 


26 


20 


20 


31 


Technical, jimior,or community college 


25 


16 


33 


38 


Adult education 


26 


23 


13 


18 


Apprenticeships 


17 


20 


20 


21 


Chambers of commerce 


20 


19 


18 


7 


Private industry council 


13 


9 


10 


12 


State customized trainii\g 


5 


7 


7 


7 


Labor unions 


3 


3 


2 


5 


Local community organizations 


13 


25 


17 


16 


Proprietary schools 


5 


8 


19 


17 


Source: Jobs For the Future Employer Surveys - Indiana, ColoradoXisciwippi, Missouri 



Employerg in all states don't solve the problems they identify. 

One of the most striking findings that emerged from the survey data is a gap between the- 
ory and practice among employers in all states. While firms in different states are aware of 
the economic changes taking place around them and of the impact these chaises are having on 
labor markets and skill levels, few finns have committed themselves to action. 

Employers in all states realize that the workforce challenges they face today will only in- 
tensify in the years to come. Many employers anticipate labor shortages in critical occupations 
and many report workforce skill defidendes in precisely those areas that will be more impor- 
tant in the future workplace—communication, proUem solving, and prioritizing. Yet few firms 
are taking the r^cessary steps to ensure a competitive workforce for the future. A few examples 
help illustrate the discrepancy between what firms think and what they do. 
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• Two thirds or more of employm in «Qitat»Hy education uwier^^ 

ceUent investment of comptny letouroet, y«t the majority of finm intervie%ved spend 
leas than $5«000 annuaUy on education and training. 

• Employer* •aos* all four states fdt that woricen lacked skills in areas such as setting 
priorities, problem solving, and oommunioatii\g effectively, yet the majority of training 
in aH finns revcdves around Job-qpedfic akiDs. 

• Employers cite the greatest skill defidcndes among their semi-skiUed workers, yet 
the majority of training in finns in an stales goes to managen and pfofesskmals. 

• Firms in all states experience considerable difficulty hiring skilled craft workers yet 
few firms develop skilled %vorkers In-house. 

• Hnns are concerned about the CMts of educatton and training, but emj^yers in all states 
utilize private training sources to a much greater extent than public training sources. 

Workforce Issues in the Labor Force 

Labor quality i$ the greatest workforce problem for firms in eadt state. 

Overall, the most common obstacle to growth for firms in all four JFF states is labor quality 
(see Table Four). Nearly half of all firms in Missouri and Mississippi dte labor quality as a se- 
rious problem for business gro%vth, while 41 percent of G>lorado firms do. Other serious prob- 
lems include government regulation and taxes; labor availability; the cost of training and re- 
training the labor force; and general labor costs. 



Table Four 

Percent of Finns Reporting Challenges that Affect Growth-Top Concerns 



Missouri CoU^ado Mississippi 



Labor quality 
Govt, regulation 
Labor availability 
G>st of training 
Labor cost 



47% 

46 

46 

37 
34 



41% 



27 
37 
28 



47% 
51 

30 
37 
30 



Source: jobs for the Future Employer Surveys - Misiouri, Colorado, Mississippi 
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IntemmHoMt eompetitwK i$ not vievfti m$ • $eriou9 to future growth by firm* in mny 

Surprisingly, international competition if ol little concern to anptoyen in tU four JFF 
•Utes. International conation ranlcodlAft on tte list (tfferiofuprahlemft^ 
inallstates. In Misaittippi and Indiana, lew than 1 pmsent of finmfiehinleniatic^ 
tion was a ioiouf problem. Tbig finding it ptiticiUariy itirprisii^ in Indiana, • state whose 
xnanufacturing sector is docilnated by heavy iniustiyfub^ to coa\pe(ition 

Missouri firms are somewhat more concerned about international competition than other 
states. Eleven percent of Missouri firmi died international ooii^>etition «• a problem. The 
greater propensity of Urge firms to compete in the international market place may explain the 
relatively greater concern over international competition in Missouri. 

A majority affirms believe technology hai had a large impact on the structure of ffc«*r work- 
force. 

Technology has created new jobs. Less than 10 percent of fiiros in both states feel technology 
has decreased skill requirements or abolished job categories (see Table Five). 



Table Five 

Finns' Perceived Impact of Technological Change On 
the Woricforce in the Paat Three Years? 





Colorado 


Indiana 


Little impact 


44% 


35% 


Created new jobs 


13 


16 


Inaeased skill requirements 


43 


39 


Decreased skill requiranents 


2 


3 


Abolished job categories 


6 


3 


Don't know 


8 


3 


Source: jobs for the Futiire Emptoyer Siirv«ys • Cotondo, Indiana 



Skill deficiencies are sreate$t among semi-skilled workers in a»l states, birt employees in all oc- 
cupational groups m each state could bem^tfrom "new bmtic tkillB'*trmining. 

deficiencies are most glaring among the semi-skilled labor force in all states. Firms 
report that semi-skilled workers are deficient in ''new basic skills" of computer skills, math 
skills, communication skills and problem solving skills (see Table Six). Ir. iiana and Missouri 
report considerably greater skill deficiency in their semi-skilled labor force than Colorado and 
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Mississippi. Finns in all states are most satisfied with the |ob-spedlic skills of tiidr emi^oy- 

Finns in all states rate the skills ol the managerial and pnlessional wotldoict highest of 
all occupational groups. However, inost employtn feel tttat even these groups ooukl benefit 
from further training in computer skills, communication skills, and leadership skills. In 
Indiana, for example, 73 percent of linns say that courses in computer literacy are the highest 
education and trainii^ priority in tihe next three yMrs. 

Across the board, large firms are more critical of titeir workers' skills in all occupations* 
than small firms. Missouri finm' propensity to oitidze workers' skills may reflect the high 
proportion of large firms in the state. 

Firm* in all ttatet are experiendng iifficultif ksring and recruiting §killed production vforkerB 
and technicians. 

Labor shortages are the most severe in Indiana and Mississip^. Over 80 percent of Indiana 
firms report difficulty hiring and retaining skilled craft workers and technicians. In 
Mississippi, 83 percent of firms report difficulty hiring qualified technicians, and 77 percent 
report difficulty hiring qualified skilled craft and production workers. 



Table Six 

Fimts' Assessments of the Adequacy of Various Groups of Wotkers 
Percent of Firms Responding •Poor*' or Tair* 





Semi-skilled 


Skilled 


Professional 


Managerial 




IN 


CO 


IN 


CO 


IN 


CO 


IN 


CO 


ReadiniR; 


35% 


35% 


12% 


14% 


3% 


7% 


2% 


4% 


Math 


45 


40 


13 


21 


5 


11 


3 


7 


Computer 


62 


53 


43 


30 


21 


31 


24 


28 


Communication 


50 


38 


24 


23 


12 


18 


10 


11 


Job specific 


25 


18 


7 


11 


5 


5 


4 


6 


Problem solving 


57 


38 


20 


25 


9 


14 


6 


11 


Adapt and leam 


30 


29 


11 


17 


7 


10 


3 


8 


Attitude 


28 


28 


11 


16 


6 


12 


2 


9 


Teamwork 


25 


25 


12 


15 


7 


12 


5 


11 



Source: JFF Employer Surveyt * Indiana^ Colorido 



Despite the ovierall decline in manufacturing employment JFF discr^vered that manufacture 
ing industries across the coimtry are experiencing a dearth of qualified craft workers and tech- 
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nidans (see Table Sera). Many ildUed omft wmktn are hitting relimwnt age an! mining 
for »IdUed craft petitions can take ievmly««n. These two factors comb i M d are contributing to 
labor shortages in this area throughout oountiy. in addition, techmdogiCBl chai^ has con- 
tributed to demand for new technical skills in many manufacturing workplaces %vhich has gen- 
erated an ino-2ased demand for technicians. 

In Indiana, manufacturing firms experience partknilar difficulty hiring qualified machin- 
ists, mechanics, and tool and die makers, lltt glaring lack ol skilled production %vorkers re- 
ported by Indiana finns reflects In part the hi^ proportion of manufacturing firms that re- 
sponded to the survey there. In many cases, tiwlobs Indiana firms have the most difficulty fill- 
ing are precisely those jobs employers dte as most critical for production. This trend will only 
worsen as many of the state's qualified craft workers near retirement 

Colorado and Missouri experience less difficulty hiring qualified craft workers and techni- 
cians, though the difficulty is still considerable. Betweiat 50 and 60 percent of firms in both 
states report difficulty hiring and retaining qualified workers in these areas. 

Finns in all four states also report difficulty recruiting and hiring qualified managers, pro- 
fessionals, and sales employees. Neariy half of all firms report difficulty in these areas. 
Overall, firms in all states report the least difficulity hiring semi-skilled and clerical workers. 



Table Seven 

Finns' Difficulty in Recruiting and Hiring Qualified Workers 
Percent of Firms Reporting *Much* or "Same* 





CO 


MO 


MS 


IN 


Managers 


45% 


57% 


66% 


58% 


Professionals 


50 


62 


66 




Technicians 


53 


64 


83 


72 


Skilled Craft 


56 


60 


70 


77 


Operator/Fabricator 


44 


43 


53 


55 


Clerical/ Administrative 


43 


38 


47 




Sales and Marketing 


52 


54 


64 




Service 


45 


51 


52 


55 



Source: Jobs for the Future Employer Surveys - Cokirado, Missouri, Missisiippi, and 
Indiana 
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Education and Training Practices Across Four States 

The proportion of firm» tkst offer forms! troiniiig vorie* emormom$!jf kjf ttote. 

In Urge part the percentage of firms that offer formal training in a rtaie reflects the pro- 
portion of large flnna in the ttate. Urge Anna are nuich more likely to offer fonnal training to 
their employeet than iman finna. HeK», tiie lai^e proportkm ctf Mitiouri finna offering for- 
mal training to employeea vefiecta the giciler propoition ol Similarly, 
the relatively low percentage of firma offering formal training in Colorado reflects the greater 
proportion of small firms in the state (see Table Eight). 



Source: Jobs ¥ot the Future Employer Surveys - Miuistippi MiMouri, Imiian*. Cbtorado 



In alt »tate$, the likelihood that mh employee unit receive traiimtg, tsnd the number of hovrt an 
employee $pends in trainings i$ related to oeeitpational $tatu§. 

Just because a firm offers formal training does not mean all employees receive training. In 
all states, professionals, sales and marketing emptoyees, and managers are the most likely to 
receive training. Front-line production, clerical and service workers are the least likely to re- 
ceive training of all enj^yees. 

The amount of time employees iipend in formal training varies by state. The majcxity of all 
employees in Missouri firms receive some formal trainiitg. In addition, a much greater propor- 
tion of skilled, semi-skilled, clerical, and service workers receive formal training in Missouri 
than in other states. 

Indiana firms provide the least amount of formal training to en^loyees overall. Indiana 
fimns provide employees with less time in formal training than Colorado firms despite the 
higher proportion of firms that offer formal training overall. For example, in Indiana, only 36 
percent of firms report that all managers receive formal training and only 10 percent of firms 
report that all service workers receive formal training. In contrast, 49 percent of Colorado 



Table Eight 
Percent of Finna Offiering Fonnal Training 



Missouri 
Mississippi 
J-'^iana 
torado 



69% 
60 
55 
48 
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finm report that «1I managen receive fonnal training and 36 percent of iinna report that all 
•ervke workers receive formal training. 

Tke nujontjf affirms in all §UU» tptnd ku tium tSfiOO mamaliy m trmmms tftmpUytes, 

Three quartert of e&.ployen in all tlatet aay that training it « good to excellent invettment 
of company resources. In practice, however, few firms invest significant amipany resources in 
education and training programs. 

Missouri firms invest the greatest amount of money in educaticm and training programs. 
Appnoximstely 1 /3 of Missouri firms respoiKiing to the employer survey reported education and 
training budgets of over %10JXO annually; 20 percent of firms spent between $5^ and $20,000 
and 50 percent of firms spent less than $5,000 annually. Missouri stands in contrast to Colorado 
where 61 percent of firms spent under $1,000 annually on training. Only 6 percent of Colorado 
firms surveyed had annual budgets over $25,000. 

Investments in formal training reflect firm size to a great extent, however, and Missouri has 
more large firms than Colorado. Large firms that offer forma! training to employees invest 
greater resources in training programs than small firms, due fo a larger labor force. And large 
firms are more innovative with respect to education and training practices than small firms in 
general. 

The most common reason for providing training in firms in all Btateu is to improve joh specific 
skills. 

Over 70 percent of firms in Missouri and Colorado say that the main reason to provide 
training is to improve job spedfic skills. In contrast, however, only 40 percent of Indiana firms 
said Job specific skills was the most common reason to provide training. New technok>gy was 
the second most common reason for providing training in all states. And C^londo firms train 
more employees for new technologies than either Indiana or Missouri firms. 

Informal in-house training is tke mott important bfpe of traimngfor emplotfers in all itate$. 

Over 80 percent of firms in Indiana, Missouri, and Cokirado rank iitformal in-house tnining 
as very important. Formal training is also regarded as a very important source of training. 
Between 40 and 50 percent of firms in all three states regard formal baining as very important 

Firms in all stateg prefer in-house sources of training to out$ide sourca of training and private 
sources to public sources of traimng. 

Only 10-20 percent of firms 'n all states view vocational-technical schools, community col- 
leges and apprenticeship programs as very important sources of training. Private Ir«dustry 
CourKils and State Customized Training Programs were viewed as important souix^s of training 
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by even fewer finns. Public fourcet of training ooraiflentiy ranked high in ti« lettt impor- 
tanf tounre of training category. Aivi public aouioeaol training %vere graded lower by employers 
than private aouroea. 

If firms use outside sources oi training, they prefer private sources such as equipment ven- 
dora, trade and pcufeasional gn^pa, and consultants to public tnd^^ 

Finns in different states rdy on different training sources: Missouri firms rely the most 
heavily on in-house staff; Colorado firms use the most trade and professional gnmpa for train- 
ing purposes; and Mississippi uses the moat equipment mdon for training purposes. 
Mississippi and Missouri use 0(mununity oolk^ges as a training source much more £nequently than 
firms in Colorado and Indiana; but Missouri and Indiana utilize vocational technical schools at 
higher rates than Mississippi and Colorado. All states utilize four year colleges at approxi- 
matdy the same rate. 

Overall, firms in Missouri and Indiana rank all sources of training as more in^rtant than 
Colorado and Mississippi firms. This ntay be rdated to iirm size and industrial structure. 
Large firms train more flun small firms and tiius may regard all forms of training as more im- 
portant. Likewise, manufacturing firms provide mcne training than other industrial sectors in 
general asni thus may view all forms of training as more In^rtant 

Ftrms in all §tate$ ttre generally $aH$fied with existing training options but Mississippi and 
Indiana are the least satisfied. 

Of all fout states, Mississippi reports the; highest degree of dissatisfoction with existing 
training options (see Table Nine). In Missouri and Colorado af^roximately 70 percent of firms 
say existing public and private training options meet their needs. In Mississippi, only 35 per- 
cent of firms are satisfied with existing options. 

Indiana firms do not have veiy high opinions of the vocational-technical system in their 
state. Only half of Indiana fimts feel secondary and post-secondary vocational-technical 
schools prepare students adequately for entry-level jobs and few firms felt that vocational- 
technical education prepared students for advancement. Despite their negative appraisal of 
the vocational-technical system's performance, Indiana firms utilize vocational school more 
than other states. 
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TibteNine 

Fimtf' SatUlactloii willi Tnlnlng OppoKtanitlet 
Fcrceni of Finns RctpondiAg in Each Slate 





MO 


CO 


IN 




Highly Siitisftctory 


10% 


15% 


6% 


12% 


Satisfactory 


59 


55 


63 


0 


Unsatisfactory 


U 


10 


15 


33 


Highly Unsatisfactory 


3 


2 


4 


11 


No Opinion 


^2 


17 


11 


43 



Source: Jobs For the Future Employer Surveys > Missouri Cdlorsdo, Indiana, Mississippi 
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Sources 

Colorado Department of Labor and Empk^ment Ic U. S. SiTpartinent of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Colondo £$-202, Empio^meHt mti Yfaga (miscellaneous data files, 1982 - 
1988). 

j€ibs for Colorado's Triton, Education mii Trtitiing in Ae Cotando Econoffiy (Fall 1989); Jobs 
for Missouri's Future, EduaOkm and Tniititts i» Urn MktottH Economy (Spfing 1990); Jobs for 
Indiana's Funire, EduatHon and Troimng in the Indiana Economy (Spring 1989). 

Missouri Department of Labor and Indu^rial Relations, Division of Employment Security & 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Missouri ES-ZOl, 1988 Employment 
and Wages {July 1989). 

U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mississippi ES-202. Employment and 
Wages (miscellaneous data files, 1980 - 1987). 
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THE JFF WORKER SURVEYS 



Jobs for the Future also conducted employee furvey* in two ttiteS/ Colorado and Missouri. 
The employee surveys served three snain purposes. Hnt, the surveys indicated workers' gen- 
eral attitudes about work and the future. Second, they provided an overview of woiiers' atti- 
tudes, experiences, and the obatactes they perceive to woric-KIated education and training. 
Third, they provMed a profile of ivorken in each stale by gender, race, income, education, re- 
gion, and company size. Surveys were mot undertaken in several stales due to budget and client 
preferences. Colorado and Missouri are a good croas-secticn of Ae American eoonomy— repre- 
senting • divwse array of occupations and industries. And there are aignlficant differences in 
woricer experience and attitudes between them. 

The worker surveys indicate that most workers recognize ^ey are in tfie midst of major eco- 
nomic change, and that they and their state face many challenges regarding work and the 
workplace. Many, but not all, workers are ready to address these d>allenge$. Policy implica- 
tions for how to improve the delivery of work-related training in both sutes emerged from 
workers' responses. Based on ihe surve>' results, JFF recommended ways to restructure and im- 
prove existing education and training efforts in each state. 

JFF wrote detailed reports on the findings and polky implicatwns from each worker survey. 
The following section highlights the similarities and contrasts between tl»e Colorado and 
Missouri employee surveys. The section is organized into four parts: <a) methodology; (b) atti- 
tudes about work and ^he future; (c) attitudes, experiences, and obstacles regarding work-re- 
lated learning; and, (d) a profile of Colorado and Missouri workers. 

Methodology 

The employee surveys in each state were conducted by telephone and do represent a scien- 
tific sample. The survey participants, half women and half men, selected through random 
digit dialing, were all at least eighteen years of age and were employed either full-time (82 
percent of respondents) or half-time (18 percent of re$p(mdents). 

Phone interviews in Colorado w^ conducted by Talmey Research and Associates during 
June of 1989. Missouri interviews were conducted by Thies Market Research during January of 
1990. 

The survey instrument was designed by JFF in consultation with Steven Soldz, a clinical 
psychotogist associated with the Harvard University School of Medicine, and Paul Talmey, of 
Talmey Research and Strategy, Inc., (Boulder, CO). Survey statistics were analyzed for Jobs for 
the Future, Inc.. by Steven Soldz. The survey has a sampling error of plus or minus four percent- 
age points. 
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A Profile of Missouri and Colorado Worken 

In both sutes, responses to the woikar survey were grouped into three dusters representing 
sevenl genenl attitude CKlors. Ouster analysis is a <statlstiGal tedwique that fbcms a small 
number of subgroups (dusters) of Individuals bssed on similarities in ?«spcmses to a sec of vari- 
ables. In both states, WMkersfeU into one of tiuwdusten based on their resjponses to the sw^ 
vey. In Colorado, the three dusters induded workers wito we termed "the satisfied'; \he secu- 
rity consdous'; and 'the disendtanted'. In Missouri, the three dusters were the satisfied'; 
workers who were ra>t affected by recent teduwiogy; and the tedw^ogicsliy threatened'. The 
differences in dusters between the two states reflect the variation in worker responses in each 
state. 

The Colorado Clusters 

• The Satisfied. These people (about 46 percent of respondents, see Figure One) are the 
most highly satisfied with their jobs and are least concerned about fob security. They 
perceive the fewest obstacles to receiving training and are the least likely to report 
that they don't need training-yet they are also getting much of the training the>' feel 
they need or want. 

* The Security Conscious. These workers (about 30 percent of the sample) are the least 
satisfied with their jobs and are most concerned about job security. They are the most 
likely to advocate state and corporate intervention to increase training. These people 
are in the middle in terms of perceiving obstacles to training and feeling negative about 
training programs. 
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Colorado Worker 'Clusters' 



The 'Security 




[•(48%) 



[0d' (25%) 



Source: jobs for the Future Worker Survey: Colorado, Stephen Soldz 
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• The Diienchanfied. This group (about 24 percent of respondents) is soovwhat less moti- 
vated to obtain training. They are much likely to view minii^ as simply too dif- 
ficult to obeain-for instance, that trainii^ costs too much money and takes too much 
time and energy. They are more likely to believe that Qmy wouki attend training only 
if their emptoyer required it 

The Missouri Clusters 

• SatisBed with Work. This group, about 25 percent of the sample, is tiie most satisfied 
with their jobs (see Figure Two). They are by far the towest in terms of valuing job secu- 
rity and job training, probably because they don't feel threatened by technology or 
workplace change. They are more likely to receive as much training as needed or de- 
sired, and perceive the fewest obstacles to getting the training they want. In general, 
this group is the most positive on at^tude questions. 

• Not Affected by Recent Technology. This group, about 43 percent of the sample, tends to 
be intennediate between Ousters 1 and 3 on most characteristics. Perhaps the most no- 
Uble fact about them is that they are much less likdy to have been affected by techno- 
logical change than the other two groups. They appear to have a desire for more train- 
ing, but are more likely than the first group to have to secure this training for them- 
selves rather than have it provided by the employer. 



Source: Jobs for the FuUxre W«ker Survey. Missouri Stephen SoWz 

Technologicaily Threatened. The most notable characteristic of this group, which 
makes up about 32 percent of ^he respondent sample, is that they feel that their jobs are 



Rgure Two 



Missouri Worker 'Clusters' 




Inaifactsd' (43%) 
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threatened by recent technology, while feeling thtt lechnotogy hu also reduced job 
opportunities. Perhapt not luipriiii^, thii gioup stiongly viluet Job lecurity. They 
tend to be the most dittatiafifid with thdr Jobs. Thif group value* training, but is the 
least likely to get needed training froca coiploymand it the moat likely group to per- 
ceive tiw cost of training aa a major obalade. nieae woricoa are ttie moat cynical of the 
group* on virtually every qiaeiticm. 

Comparing Colorado and Missouri Workers 

A much higher proportion of Colorado teorken are istigfied with Hteir fob$ than Mi$$ouri 
workert. 

Significantly more Cotorado workers are tatiafied with their current status in the labor 
market than Missouri workers. In each state, 'the satisfied" duster consisted of those workers 
who are the most satisfied with their Job and are the least conremed about Job security and 
training. Workm who Call into this duster are more likely than other workers to receive as 
much training as they need (h* desire; they also perceive tiie fewest obstades to training. In 
Colorado, 46 percent of workers surveyed fell into this clusiter whereas only 25 percent of 
Missouri workers did. In both states, workers who fell into this category were more likely to 
work in professional and managerial occupations. 

Mi$*ouri workers feel more threatened bif recent technological deoelopment§ titan Colorado 
workert. 

Fully one-third of Missouri workers bdieve their Jobs arc thr^tened by recent technology. 
This group, the "technologically threatened" are the most concerned of all Missouri workers 
about job security. This group values training, but is the least Ukely to get needed training from 
employers and is the most likely group to percdve the cost of training as a major obstacle. This 
group tends to be the most dissatisfied with their jobs overall. Workers who fall into this 
group are more likely to have earned a high school diploma than a college degree and are more 
likely to work in blue-collar occupations dian professional or managerial occupations. 

Security eoneciotu worken in Colorado have a more pro-active attitude toward education and 
training than iecuritjfcon$eiou»ufoHeer§imMi$$ourL 

In G>lorado, approximatdy 30 percent of workers ^ into the "security amsdous" duster. 
These workers are the mo^ oonoemed about Job security; they are at high risk for job lou and are 
often stuck and bored in thdr present positions. However, these workers are enOiusiastic about 
education and training. They are the most likdy to advocate state and corporate intervention 
to increase training and 80 percent of tiiem believe their employers should offer more education 
and training than they do. This group appears to form a natural constituaicy for Job training 
programs. They give the impression that they would pursue education and training opportuni- 
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ties vigorously if they see a direct benefit between education axvS training and a promotion, a 
raise, or increased pb security. 



In both »t»U$, when who mrt the least $*ti$fUi witk ^teirfobi tmi employen nceioe tite 
Uut eaucMHm and trainmg and jmcm tiit gremtnt ohtUcUt to ohUdmiitg motional educa- 
tion and training. 

In both states, those workers who were the least satisfied with their jobs were also the least 
likely of aU workers to receive training and the moat likdy to pensive obstacles to further ed- 
ucation and training. In Colorado, *the disenchanted' view training as siniply difficult to ob- 
tain; they feel that training costs too much money and takes too much time and eneigy. Nearly 
one percent of all "disenchanted" Colorado workers said that education and training costs too 
much money. Similarly, in Missouri, approximately 70 percent of the "technologically threat- 
ened" duster reported that cost was an obstacle to receiving additional education and training. 
In both states, workers who fell into these two categories fdt that they, not their employers, 
would have to pay for any future job-related learning flvey reoei«ed. 

Attitudes About Work and the Future 

On first glance, workers in Colorado and Missouri appear satisfied toith their fobs and employ- 
ers; beneath the surface, howeper, workers' concerns emerge. 

When asked if they are satisfied with their job and employer, the majority of employees in 
both states said they are. Over 80 percent of workers in each sute report that they feel they 
work for a good company; that they are satisfied with their jobs; that they are satisfied with 
the work that they do in their jobs; and that they believe they wiU be better off financially in 
five years. These findings are in direct contrast %vlth the findings of the duster analysis which 
shows that only half of Colorado workers and only one^quarter of Missouri workers are satis- 
fied with their aurent job status. This discrepancy stems from the sur\^ methodology. 

Based on a series of questions related to job satisfaction including questions regarding mental 
stimulation, opportunities for advancement, and training, etc.. JFF determined that only half 
of all Colorado workers and one-fourth of Missouri workera fall into a woricer duster that can 
accurately be described as "satisfied." When probed, many workers may reveal dissatis^ction 
w h their job status that goes tmdetected when they simply respond to a yes or no questions rei- 
g ding job satisfaction. Hence, workers' initial responses to survey questions regarding job and 
anployee satisfaction may not accurately portray their true fedinp or situalion. 

This type of inconsistency shows up again when workers were asked to dLmss their co- 
workers; in general, M«>rkers in both sUtes appear to be less optimistic of their co-workers' situ- 
ation than their own. In both states, tnose surveyed were l^s certain that their co-workers do 
their jobs well and have the opportunity to advance and be promoted Aan they do. In addi- 
tion, worke in both states were apt to believt ihat the majority of workers at their place of 
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emptoyirant were overquaUBed lor and bond with tiieir)^ The«erefjpofite»donotcorTetpond 
to the fiiviing that appioximatdy 80 percent o4f woifcen are aatitlied with their fab status. 

• Nearly fwo-thirda of thote aiuveyed in both ttatet fed technology has greatly af- 
fected titeir )oU over the last few j'vars. 

• Approximately 90 percent of workers in both states fed that Jobs today require a lot 
more training tnd education than fust a few years ago. 

• Threequartmof woiiiers in both states bdieve pride in one's work has beot decreasing 
over the past few years. 

• Approximately 40 percent of workers in both states believe the people where they 
work are bored with their jobs. Af^noximatdy the same proportion bdieve that ma: y 
people where they work have far more education, experience, and ability than their 
job requires. 

• Approximately 70 percent of workers fed that it takes a person who has just lost a job 6 
months or more to find a job as good or better. 

In this period of economic dtange, worker* in both $Uite» place « high value on security. 

Consistent with the findings of the cluster analysis, aj^roximately half of all workers 
surveyed in each state say that job security is more important than the opportunity for ad- 
vancement on the job. Approximately half of all workers also report that they would like to 
work for the same employer over the course of their career— either doing the same type of work 
or doing different work. 

In both states, having a good salary, medical benefits, and job security were the mo>t impor- 
tant attributes in defining a good job. Other jc^ diancteristics sudi as opportunity for advance- 
ment, flexible work hours, job training, and child care, which are often viewed as bdng es:*en- 
tial to workers, ranked much lower. 

The mafoHUf of worker* in both $tate$ ttre committed to <fcr xeork ethic. 

Seventy-one percent of Missourians and 65 percent of Cotoradans report that tiiey are com- 
mitted to both dieir job and their empbyer. Only 5 percent of Missouri workers and 7 percent of 
Colorado workers say they do not feel a deep commitment dther to thdr work or tl^ em- 
ployer. In both states, approxsmatisly three-quarters of those survey^ feel that it is worth be- 
ing paid a 1>it less" in a job if the job allows you to lesiin new things. 
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Attitudes, Obstadej, and Experiences Regarding Wodc-Related Learning 

Ail Uforken Mieve that tntittiHg amd eittcttion «k weeded to keep up ht todm^'e economy, 
hut Colorado worker* are more receptive to tiu idea ofeducetiom end trrJming Aam Mwouri 
workere. The turvey dau revealed somewhat different attitude* legtrding %w>rk-r«lated 
learning among Gslorado and Mitfouriworken. In gewnl Colatado tvoricen are nwre recep- 
tive to the idea of receiving job, career, enpkyyment rdated tnining or education in the fu- 
ture than Missouri woricet*. CbfeffKio worim are more Ucdy than Mifcottri worker* to 
training is important for new Job opportunities; they are more wiUii^ to foot the bill for their 
own training; and they are more likdy to pursue education aivi tndning on their own time. 

While 77 percent of Colorado workers report that they would like aome fbnn of job-related 
training in the future, only 63 percent of Missouri workers felt this way. Of those workers who 
have not received any training in the past five years, 70 percent of Coloradans wanted to re- 
ceive training whc.^ only 53 percent of Missourians did. 

Similarly, more Colorado workers than Missouri workers believe they %vill need addi- 
tional training or education in the next few years just to keep the job they have now. Forty- 
three percent of Colorado worke»^ feel they will need education and training in the future to 
keep their current job compared to 35 percent of Missouri workers. In addition, more Colorado 
workers believe that they will have opportunities to use what they learn in job training. 

In both states roughly one quarter of all workers felt they needed more training in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic to do their current job better. 

More Colorado workers have had experiences tvith education and training than Missouri work- 
ers. 

Qose to 80 percent of Colorado workers say that they have had some experience with 
training compared to 68 percent of Missouri workers which may explain their more positive at- 
titude towards future training. In both sUtes, most workers had received training through 
trade or professional groups. Four year colleges and universities, community and technical col- 
leges, and local community organizations were also institutions through whkh many workers 
have received training (see Table One). 

In both states, four year colleges and universities were considered 'extremely useful* for 
training purposes by the highest proportion of workers. 

Among those workers who want some form of fob or employment-related training in the future, 
the most desired form of training is business courses. 

In both states, workers who wouki like to receive additional training mentioned business 
courses most often as their desired form of training. Business courses were foUowed by coUege, 
computer traiiung, technical training, and health and musing trainir g (see Table Two). 
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Table One 

Uic of Tnining RcMNuees lor Wodc-KetoleA Ikalning 
Sdiool/oiB«niuiioii KfiMoaxl Colondo 



Trade/professional group 47% 49% 

4-ye«r otdlege/univeni^ 31 41 

0>mmunitsr/techni€tf o^lege 34 32 

Local community oxgutization 23 25 

Public school adult education 20 19 

Private trade school 9 12 

Chamber of Q)mnierce 3 8 

Labor organization 6 6 



Sourqr. Job* For the Fuhire Woricer Surveys - Miuouri and Colorado 



Table Two 
Desired Fotms of Training 



Training Area 


Missouri 


Colorado 


Business courses 


16% 


22% 


College 


13 


17 


Computer training 


24 


14 


Health/nursing 


7 


11 


Technical training 


14 


10 


Arts 


1 


3 


Law 


2 


3 


Science 


2 


2 


MBA 


6 


1 



Source: Job$ for the Future Worker Surveys^ Mifwuri and 
Cotorado 



Mary warko'S fed 

More Colorado workers (73 percent) than Missouri workers (60 percent) believe that in the 
next few years there will be a fob they would like to have and can get under the right circum- 
stances. In both states, however, 70 percent of those who believe this way also feel that they 
will need some sort of additional training to get that )ob. 
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The majority of workers in both itatis My that the prinwiy reuon tiwy attended thdr 
most recent training seminar or dass was to peifonnthdrciinentj^ However, approjd- 
matdy 20 percent of these %«orieers Mid they took their most recens course to advance Adr ca- 
reer or increase their job opportunities. 

WoiUn prefer certMtM nuAodg of work-rtUUi Ummfms over otken om4 tend to prefer more 
formal metkode titat ore u$ed le»r fteti by employer*, 

Fonnal education and training at the work place is the moat popular fonn of work-rdated 
learning among both Colorado and Missouri workers. Ftilly 80 percent of workers in both states 
said that formal programs at work are a good or excellent metho-l for learning (see Table 
Three). 

Mflwy workers feel new job opportunities will require odditioml training. 

More Colorado workers (73 percent) than Missouri workers (60 percent) believe that in the 
next few years there will be a job they would like to have and can get under the right circum- 
stances. In both states, however, 70 percent of those who believe this way also feel that they 
will need somie sort of additional training to get that job. 

More Colorado workers (TT- pe«^nt) than Missouri workers (63 percent) reported that for- 
mal programs away from work, sue 4S adult educition classes, are a good to excellent method 
for learning. More Colorado workers also felt ti*-»t teaming from co-workers was a good to ex- 
cellent method of learning. These trends may reflect Colorado werkers' more proactive ap- 
proach to education and training issues. 



Table fhree 
Worker;' Preferei^c.'fi on Ways to Learn 
Percentage of Wocken responding *T^yoffllenr or ''Good'* 

Miaaouri Cokirado 

Informal training by supervisor 54% 48% 

L&uning^moo-workas 60 63 

Fbrmal training at work 81 80 

Fon nal training outside of work 81 73 

Source: Jobs for the Future Worker Surveys, Mtfsouri and 
Colorado 



Based on their experiences, workers have a posttive a ttitude toward training. 
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• Om 80 peixsnt of workers in both ttatet who had been in* training Goune or Mminar 
over the paat five yean Mid tiiat they are intereited in having more Job or employ- 
ment-related training or coureet. 

• Over three-quarten of workers in both alatea felt ttwt their moat recent training expe- 
rience was extremdy or moderate useful in helping them perform dteir curi^ 

tr-. 

• Over half of the workers in both states felt that their most current training experience 
was ex jremely or moderate useful to them in Ixmg pnxnoted or opening 
portunities. 

Tke greatest obstacle to receiving education and training inconvenient time* and toeationM. 

In both states, when workers were asked what they viewed as the greatest obstacles to edu- 
cation and training, the greatest number responded to "not offered at a convenient time or 
place''. The second and tiiird greatest obstacles were dte cost of training and die lack of good 
programs. Other serious obstacles were lack of time and energy and Hack of information about 
what kinds of programs are available (see Table Four). 



Table Four 
Obstacles to Training 



(Percentage of res{>ondents saying *veiy mudt" or "somewhat"') 



Total 



Missouri 



Colcnado 



Not offered at a convenient time or place 
Coststoomuch 

Good training programs not available 

No time OT eneigy 

Don't know whafs available 

Know whafs available, but not 

what to choose 

Lack of child care 

Lack of transportation 



54% 

49 

40 

38 

38 



33 
18 
19 



64% 

50 

40 

33 

30 



30 
19 
16 



So'uce: Jobs For the Future Worker Surveys • G>k»Bdo and Mii«ouri 
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Sources 



Jobs for Colorado's Future, Attitudes and Obsfacta Omeemixg Yiork-ROtUed Letming: A 
Survey of COorado Workers (prepared by Job* for the Future^ IncXFaU 1989). 

Jobs for Missouri's Future, Attitudes end OHtacks Qmeemhtg Vhrk-Rdatei Learning: A 
Survey of Missoun Workers (prepared by Jobs for the Future, IncKSpring 1990). 
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EMPLOYER FIELD INTERVIEWS 



While quantiutive analytit it invaluable for developing an onderatanding of K^vf em- 
ployers and woriters think about and react to economic diange; number* «k)ne cannot capture the 
essence of the challenges i^nployera and empioyeet face on a daily baais. To underatand these 
challenges. Jobs for the Future conducted Add interviews in the three states of Indiana, 
Colorado, and Missouri. In eadt state; in-depfh intervieivt were conducted with inanagen and 
employees in human resource, productioiv training, and personnel departments in firms repre- 
senting the important industrial lecton of the state. JFF also conducted interviews with educa- 
tors who specialized in employment and training issues. 

In each state, the fkid work was tailored to fit the goals of the state programs. In Indiana, 
the field intervieMrs tested the interaction of manufacturers with the vocational-technical sys- 
tem. In Colorado, the field work sought to capture the divergent training practices of high- 
tech n>ranch plants" and low-tech traditional industry, and highlight *best practice" exam- 
ples for other firms. In Missouri, the field work was narrowly geared to exptore how the base of 
small- and medium-sized manufacturers, particularly in rural Missouri where these finns offer 
potential for growth, could improve their education and training practices. In Missouri, specific 
policy options were discussed with employers as well Due to these differences much informa- 
tion from the interviews is comparable, and mudt is also tmique to ead» state (see the method- 
ology section at beginning of this chapter). 

In general, the field interviews fleshed out many of the findings from the employer and 
worker surveys in qualitative terms, and provided JFF with a more comprehensive picture of 
the ways employers, workers, and educators think about economic development and workforce 
issues. Findings and policy implications that emerged from the fieldwork have informed many 
of the recommendations made in the state action plans. 

The following section highlights findings from the JFF fieI<!:work in Indiana, Colorado, and 
Missouri. 

Field Work Methodology 

Firt Selection. EJrawing on Department of Economic Development data for each SDA in the 
three states, JFF conducted regional industrial analyses. The regional industrial analyses 
helped JFF identify the key industries in the major geographic regions of each state. Based on 
this information, JFF determined which industries to target in the interview process. JFF used 
the Harris Directory of Manufacturers and the Harris Industrial Directory for each state to 
identify and contact specific firms. 

The sampling of firms varied by state according to JFFs research focus in each state. In 
Indiana, JFF was primarily interested in manufacturing firms; in Cbiorado, JFF selected a cross- 
section of large branch plants and traditional manufacturers; and in Missouri, JFF focused on the 
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potential of small- aind medium-sized manufacturing linns that constituted a growth sector in 
several parts of the state. 

The Intenriew Proctss. The object of the field interviews varied aoooiding to JIT^s rese^ 
goals in each state. In Indiana, JIT eqptored the reUtionship between the vocational edi^ 
system and employers' training needs in depth; in Colondo, JIT explored ttw 
of the largest employers in the state's moat vital industrien; and in Missouri, ]FP tested various 
education and tr^nlng public policy options widt employers in Oie state's manuCach^^ 

}FF scheduled interviews with two or three individuals at each firm to capture the views 
of management as well as workers. Interviews lasted approximately one hour and were often 
supplemented by a tour of the firm. Interviews were conducted and written up by JFF staff. 

Separate field interview guides were designed for each state in accordance with JFFs 
research objectives in each state. Each interviewer followed the interview guide as closely as 
possible to enable systematic comparison across firms. 

Colorado Fkld Work 

The majority of Colorado interviews were conducted at laige manufacturing finns- Five of 
the eleven manufacturing interviews took place at large multi-national high-tech firms lo- 
cated or headquartered in Colorado. These firms were chosen because of their stahis as one of 
the largest employers in the state; their importance in defining the state's core industrial pro- 
file; their leading role in the national economy in confronting global competition and tedmolog- 
ical change; and their leadership in integrating competitive strategies with business organiza- 
tion, physical capital, and human resources. 

The additional manufacturing interviews took j^ace at two nigh-tech firms — one m&tur? 
steel industry and three food processing plants. These firms represer ted medium to laige em- 
ployers located outside the major urban areas of the state. They aijo represented the diverse 
cross section of firms which characterize Cotorido's manufacturing sector. The seven non-manu- 
facturing firms interviewed were selected on the basis of the need to achieve a representative 
balance of Colorado employers and industries. 

The Colorado interview guide was oi^ganized into five sections: (1) firm profile; (2) occupa- 
tional and skill profile; (3) education and training provision; (4) training and organizational 
stirategy; and (5) links to education providers. The interviews demonstrate that firms of all 
sizes in various sectors of the economy face difficult labor force challenges at both the k>w and 
high ends of the occupational spectnun. 

JFF conducted one round of extensive employer intervie.vs in Colorado in August 1989. The 
Jobs for Colorado's Future interviews were conducted with managers and employees in human 
resource, production, tiaining, and personnel departments in firms across the state, in order to 
document the ways innovative Colorado firms are coping with the dynamics of a rapidly 
changing labor market. The results of the interviews demonstrate the variety of ways 
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Colorado firms are integrating human resource invettmentf with cotpcMrate and oc^ganizational 
atrategiea. They also reveal the lagging human investment pncticea of several traditional in- 
dustry evq^loyees. 

Employers' Workforce Challenges and Education and Training Practices 

The pczformance of tiie scmtakilled wodcloree is paztlcniartyproblemafie lormcay Colorado 
companies. Many finns complain that dieir semi-sldUed nvorkm lack basic wofkplaoe skills 
such as reading, communication, and problem solving. Finns also complain that turnover among 
semi-skilled employees is exfremdy high, making investments in basic skills training imprac- 
tical. 

Colorado's large high-tech companies face stiff competition for hlgh-akiU employees. Many 
high-tech companies experience difficulty recruiting (jualified professional vrorkers— espe- 
cially qualified female and minority engineo^. This shortage has led many high-tech compa- 
nies to conduct nation wide emplt^ee searches. 

The formal and informal mechanisms a company has In place to deal with workplace chal- 
lenges vary considerably by firm size, industrial sector, and technological sophistication. Our 

conversations with employers across the state indicate that these three factors, more than any 
others, appear to determine &e scope of training within a company, as well as the resources al- 
located to human resource development In gei^ral, laige firms and firms with innovative pro- 
duction processes have the most elaborate education and training systems. This finding con- 
firms information on firm size and innovation from the en^sloya' survey's. 

The higher proportion of professional employees a company has, the more likely they are to 
invest in all segments of the labor force. JFF discovered that firms with a high proportion of 
professional workers provide more training to all workers than firms with predominantly semi- 
skilled workers. 

Training programs within companies are stratified along occupational lines. Both the amount 
and kind of training an employee receives through a company is tied to occupational status. 
Several of the firms interviewed had two separate training tracks within a single education 
and training department: one for professional and managerial employees, and one for skilled 
and semi-skilled employees. 

Factories of the Future: Colorado High-'iech Manufacturing 

JFF interviewed many of Colorado's largest and most innovative high-tech manufacturing 
firms. Operating in increasingly competitive international markets, the state's largest and 
most technologically advanced manufacturing companies are flattening their management 
structures and reorganizing social and teduiobgical workplace pn^ctices to maintain a competi- 
tive edge. 
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Interviews at the atate't largest high-tech Bnm reveal nauuk^y limikr practices along 
managerial, ofgarJzational, and training lines. Several companies in tlK JFF sample were ex- 
perimenting with new forms of wwkplaoe ofganisation such as quality drdes and fust-in-time 
production ichedules. 

-People empowermeaV* *iotal qoalily msn^ement* 'sodal-«edi,' tad «philoM^hy diange" 
are popolar concepts at latye> hightech wane faftmlr^ finns tiuaughout Colorado. Overall, 
changes in the social and technological organization o( the workplace are increasing skill re- 
quirements for workers at aD levels. As interdepende»» amas^ work Klivities grows as a result 
of reorganizatioiv high-tech emptoyeis need sUlM fiexihie woricen with the ability to com- 
municate effectively and solve problems. These changes, in turn, are having a profound impact 
on the way these companies view education and training. 

'Education used to be the fint Oiing to go in a budget cmndi, today education U viewed as a 
major strategic advantage for the company. ' (Strategic planner, Storagetek) Today, engineers 
as well as production workers must be proficient in new production techniques and must be able 
to communicate and comprehend the changes taking place around tltem Engineers must be able 
to write and communicate work plans ctearly, and production workers must be able to interpret 
engineers' workplans and implement changes on the production line. 

These changes have created demand for training in new production technologies such as 
Statistical Process Control, and CAD/CAM, as well as training in effective written and oral 
coaununication at the high-skill levels. Several firms also offer in-house English as a second 
language courses for production workers experiencing difficulty understanding work plans they 
receive from engineers and production managers. 

Factory of the Future: Unisys 

Unisys, a computer manufacturing plant in the South Front Range, is an archetype of the 
"factory of the future." The Pueblo plant of 630 full time employees manufactures avionic com- 
puters and devices for the Air Fbrce and shipboard coo^^uters for the Navy. 

Company phlloi ophy. Unisys nianagers characterize themsdves as "sharp and humanistic," 
the management style as ''participative,'' and the management philosophy as "enlightened." 
Unisys managers describe the labor force as a "family* and take pride in the fact that all of 
the managers know the assemblers by name. Three union drives have been launched at Unisys 
by the UAW in the planf s five year history— all have foiled. 

Labor For^e. Like many high-tech firms where skill levels have increased due to social and 
technologJcal innovation, the Unisys labor force consists primarily of high skill and semi- 
skilled employees. 

All high-skill employees .-ers, professional administrators, and managers) at Unisys 
have college degrees. Most semi-skilled employees (technicians, clericals, and assemblers) 
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have high school degtees, and soone have technical cf AA degna from vocational tchools or 
ooiranunity ooUeges. 

Labor ATaiUbiUly. The ooinpany't greatett labor fons probkm tteim from 
pool already trained in electronic! aiaembly. High fdimd gnduatet have not dew^ped the 
skills required for high-tech assemNy such a* reading, writing, and basic mathematics, which 
means that tiie company thsmfs has to train cntry4eve! woikcrs. 

Labor Quality. Literacy is the greatest workforoe pcoMem Unisys faces— a significant propor- 
tion of the assembly wo.ic force experimees difficulty reading woik Instructions, writing, and 
solving simple math problems. 

Education and Training. Education and trrining is a high priority at Unisys. The company is 
committed to promoting employees from witMn and encourages employees to pursue degree pro- 
grams in order to nv>ve up the company ladder. 

Unisys reimburses all employees in full for classes taken at outside educational institutions. 
Tne company spent approximately $100,000 on tuition subsidies alone in 1988. In all, the com- 
pany spends between $750,000 and $1,0004X10 annually on education and training. 

Training Department Uke many innovative firms, the company's In-house training program is 
two-tiered with one track for high-skill employees and one for semi-skill employees. 

bi-house courses, workshops, and training sessions for managerial and professional staff are 
conducted by the organizational development department. 

Unisys recruits all assemUers through the local ]TPA program. High school graduates at- 
tend a two-week training course sponsored 1^ ]TPA and Pud>b Community G)Ilege which fa- 
miliarizes them with assembly principles. Onue hired, assemblers receive an additional two 
weeks of on-the-job training to become certified in soktering. 

The Finance Sector: Banking in Colorado 

Industrial Structure. Paralleling developments in the manufacturing sector, competitive pres- 
sures in the finance industry have led many banks to implement comprehensive computer pro- 
cessing systems. New products and service delivery methods provide individual banks with a 
leading edge over competition and state-of-the-art technology is the key to maintaining this 
edge. 

In general, automation of many banking tasks has increased the skill levels required for 
linking petitions. Increasingly, employees at all levels need stronj^ math skills. Because hank- 
ing is a service industry, communication, interpersonal, and personal appearance skills are crit- 
ical at both high and low ends of the occupational spectrum. Lendo^ as well as t^ers must be 
able to deal graciously with customers. 
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Programmers ««i data procmcrs are on the front Une of Ucknotoiieal change Mt First 
National Computerized credit analyses developed by the bank's programmers have decreased 
the time lenders spend on the sales of toons to large busixesses and wdddie-market customers. 

First Nitionil Bank of Colorado, which employs 3000 Colorado retidents in 21 offices 
across ^ state, has met these competitive pressurer jt part thitwgh an extensive education 
and training program. 

Education and Training. Individual employee training i^s are determined by formal fob de- 
scription. However, each employee undergoes aon annual perfMmance appraisal process at 
which point the evaluator recommends additional skills training. AD oflkers, management, 
and professional staff are required to take a minimum of one education or training course per 
year to update knowledge and sharpen skills. 

First National spends approximately $750,000 annually on education and training. The 
majority of this budget goes to outside education and training institutions and tuition reim- 
bursement which is available to employees for work-r^ted courses. The American Institute of 
Banking in Denver is First Natk>nal's primary educattonal source. 

In-house, development workshops, and management training seminars are split between 
company and employee time. All in-house clerical programs are held on company time, how- 
ever. Informal training by supervisors is provided for all positions in fte bank. 

Labor Force Characteristics. The First National labor force is approximately 35 percent high- 
skill employees, 50 percent semi-skiH employees, and 15 percent low-skill employees. AH loan 
officers at the bank are college graduates with some accounting and math background. 
Computer programmers need developed math, logic, and analytic rkills. Semi-skilled employ- 
ees need math, reading, and spelling skills. A high sdw)oI diploma is required for all bank jobs 
excluding cafeteria work. Seventy percent of the bank's employees are women and twenty-two 
percent are minorities. 

Colorado Health Care: Rose Medical Center 

Industrial Structure. Tedinolc^cal advances are restructuring the nature of jobs in the nation's 
health c?re industry. While health care facilities have always depended on a highly skilled 
kibor force to deliver medical services to clients, the nahire of many health care jobs is chang- 
ing due to the current shortage of nurses and therapists throughout the nation. The health care 
shortage is generating increased interest in cross training and broadening the training and job 
design of health technicians where appropriate. As in the manufacturing and finance sectors, 
these changes highlight the importance of education and training in the field of health care. 

With 1600 full time employees. Rose Medical is the fourth largest hospital in the Denver 
ir-^politan area. Rose was recently purchased by a pro^t-oriented corporation. Ihe change 
in ownership has contributed to reductions in the labor force and cost containment measures. 
Rose's Vice-President of Human Resources indicated that cost containment, not technological 
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chtnge, wti* largely retponalble for ttw restructuring that hai occurred a* Roie over the pest 
dcv£de. 

ijhog Force Characteristict. Rose Medical Center't labor force is dominated by high-skill em- 
ployees. All managers, sup&visors,n;irses,thenipisti, and aoone technicians are Hgh^kill and 
represent 62 pescent of the Center's labor foroe. Twenty-three petoent oi the labor force are 
semi-sldll (clerical employees and some technicians) and 16 percent are low-sldU ( all service, 
itfoikers ). 

Labor Quality. Rose struggles with labor quality problems at the low end of the occupational 
«pectrum— «pproximately 10 perooit oi low-skill worieers at Rose are illiterate. According to 
the Vice President of Human Resources, illiteracy is usually detected in hazardous chemical 
training courses. 

Illiteracy is a large concern at Rose Medical Center. Approximately 10 percent of the toiif- 
skSU labor force is illiterate hut low -skill loorkers need to read and comprehend English at the 
Medicai Center to administer special diets to patients and to use chemicals properly. 

Education and Training. Rose Medical Center Has a strong orientation toward edi^tion and 
training. AH members of the corporate, executive, and management staff are involved in plan- 
ning and budgeting for education. Supervisors and maiuigers sit on the Training Development 
Committee which examines different training issues. The committee is managed by the Vice 
President of Htmian Resources. 

The folloxoing goals were stated at a recent strategic planning session attended by senior 
nutnagement at Rose Medical Center: 

• Integrate human re:^urce issues; 

• Training for all Rose employees; 

• Determine where future workforce needs wUl be; 

• / ide scholarships in labor shortage areas; and 

• Foaier and reinforce work-family balance- 

High-skill employees receive the most training at the Medical Center. Education and 
training for high-skiU employees takes place both in-house and outof-house. 

Many of Rose's high-skill employees attend the University of Colorado's Health Science 
Ceitter which is down the street from the Medical Center. Rose has dev^ped an ongoing and 
mutually b^nieBcial relationship with the Univeri^ty; n^ical students and faculty from the 
University serve as teaching aflRliates at Rose, while many Rose employe pursue technical 
and medical degrees at the Health Science Center. 

Medium- and low-skill workers receive in-house training. Clerical empbyees receive son>e 
formal training in professional development and office automation and technology. Low-skill 
employees reoive informal supervisory and on-the job training. 
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Rose spent approxixnately $3OQJOO0 on education and tainirg in im. Onfr-thiid of the edu- 
cation And training budget was allocated for tuition ndmbunement for high-skiU employees. 
Tltis budget excludes resources allocated to minagaial training and nursing education. 

The Food Processing Industry 

Industrial Structure. The food processing industry represents low-tech manufacturing in 
Colorado's industrial landscape. Unlike high-tech manufacturing, which requires a highly 
skilled labor foree and laige investments in reseanh, devefepment and i»w technologies, food 
processing is a lai^r intensive industry which require^i very few skills. Jobs for Olor^do's 
Future interviewed three firms in the food processing industiy-~two meatpacking planu and 
one tortilla factory. 

Meatpacking. Colorado's beef processing plants are large employers with over 2000 employees 
each. Both meatpacking plants JCF interviewed are subsidiaries of national meatpaddng com- 
p?.Aies. 

The plants are combination sIaug)iterhouses and fabrication plants. Cattle are slaughtered 
on one floor of the factory and sent to arw»hcr ftoor for fabrication. Fabrication involves cu'ting 
meat into specific cuts, packaging it into vacuum-sealed bags, and boxing it for cold ship.nent. 
Five to ten years ago, meatpacking pl»nts were primarily slaughterhouses Uiat provided beef 
quarters to restaurants and grocery s. is. Today, the plants produce over 300 different types of 
cut meat that are marketed under hunc reds of different store labels. 

Mc! car Food Products. An increase in the demand for Mexican fo^d products has contributed to 
the phenomenal growth at Candy's Tortilla factory in Puebk). The tortilla factory has ex- 
panded from a mom and pop operation erf 35 emptoyees ten years ago to a company of 370 today. 
The firm produces tortillas, chips, taco fhells, salsa, and bean and che*!se dip. Candy's dis- 
tributes to restaurants, cafeterias, and supermarkets in the Western states. The company has 
distribution centers in Colorado Springs, Denver, and Salt Lake Qty. 

Labor Force Characteristics. Labor force characteristics and labor problems are remarkably 
similar in all three food processing firms: the vast majority of jcbs in all three firms are k)w- 
skil!; all three firms depend on the local labor maricet and hire low-skill workers with no pre- 
vfous experience in food processing; each firm utilizes migrant workers extensively; and each 
firm experiences remarkably high turnover rates among low-skill employees. 

Turnover Rates. At Candy's Tortilla Factory in Puebto, 70 percent of the labor force is low- 
skill and 90 percent of the tow-skill labor force is Hispanic. Between January and July of 1989, 
half of the low-skill labor force at Candy's quit or was fired. Excel Meatpacking Company in 
Fdrt Morgan, experiences 100 percent annual turnover among tow-skill empfoyees. Tl»e company 
must hire 20 new low-skill employees each week in order to retain three or four that will stay 
longer than three months. Similarly, Monfort, Inc. (a meatpacking factory in Greeley) rou- 
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tinely hires 35 vfotken for ev«fy opening in oida- to fill a petition. Mo«t mettpack- 
ing workers lesve wlthir the fint few wedci. 

Hiifft tunwfer riUes tmong kv-tkiU emplafm U ttf grmtat tMbor foru problem fadng 
food procating firms: mmipackimg tmpUiym asperieftee 100 percent turnover annmlfy. 

High timwvermtet are the mult {rf Job dimtiflKlion and poor woridi^oon^ Low> 
•Idn }ob» at food proceasing plant* are repetitive and phyiicilly ttrenuoua. Ejght and ten hour 
thifts on MMorMy line retult in repetitive motion lyndrome and injuries for many workers. 

The Director of Human Reaouitea at Cand/i told ]CF that ptoduction ennployee* regularly 
twist, liall down, hurt their backs, and break fingers and anklet on the job. This £Mtor is espe- 
cially problematic for Candy's en^^yees because the con^Mny does not provide health insur- 
ance until an employee has been with the company far 18 months. 

Educatior and Training. Unlike innovative firms, managerial status is not necessarily 
equated with more training in food processing finns. Neititer production workers nor manag«^ 
receive extensive formal training in food pcxKessing firms and the vast majority of training for 
all employees is informal on-the-job training. 

Meatpacking. The inherent dangers of working with knives make safety the number one 
education and training priority for meatpacking firms. 

All new fabrication employees at Monfort spend the first day on the job in general safety 
classes. Workers are taught how to get thdr hands in shape for heavy lifting and repetitive 
cutting motions and then put immediately onto the line. Supervisors and fellow cutters provide 
on-line models and new workers gradually pick up speed making the- cuts. The company holds 
regular shift and cutting line meetings to involve workers in identifying production problems 
and suggesting solutions. 

Excel Meatpacking G)mpany is in the process of implementing a three-%veek training pro- 
gram for entry level workers that involves orientation to the company and the union, a physi- 
cal examination and drug test, and basic plant operaticms such as safety and emergency evacua- 
tion Excel emphasizes safety ar ^ quality p'^cautions from the beginning. For Uie first week, 
new fabricators are placed on the "mezzanine" where they learn knife sharpening techniques 
and practice making beef cuts. 

Mexican Food Products. Production workers at Candy's tortilla factory spend two we^ along- 
side a co-worker to learn production technkiues. Experienced |m)duction workers serve as train- 
ers. During the two-wedc training period, the employees serving as trainers receive an increase 
their hoiu-ly wage. 
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EMPLOYERS AND EDUCATORS INTERVIEWBD PC» COLORADO FIELD WORK 
Manufartaring 
Martin Marietta, Denver 
Hewlett Packard, Loveland 
Storage Technology, Louiaville 
Unisys Corp., Pueblo 
Ball Aerospace, Broomfield 
CF&I Steel Corporation 
Dixon Instruments, Grand Junction 
Coors Gaamics, Grand Junction 
Pabco Insulation, Grand JuiKtion 
Candy's Tortilla Factory, Pueblo 
Excell Meat Packing, Fort Morgan 
Monfort, Inc., Greeley 
Retail 

iCing Soopers, Denver 
City Market, Grand Junction 
Finance 

Colorado National Bank 
Services 

Rose Medical Center 
Education 

Dave Anderson, Dean, School of Industry and Technotogy and Dean, Director of Vocational 
and Technical Education, Mesa State College. 
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Indiana Fieldwork 

JPF conducted two teptnte rounds of field work in Indiana. The fint lound, conducted in 
August of 1988, was • broad atteonpt to luniUarise )FF staff with Oie ways anployers and edu- 
cators in the state dilnk about employiMnt and tnining isaues genefsUy. The vast ins|ority of 
film interviews vfere conducted with muiufscturing finns due to Indiana's hbtocic idiaflce on 
manufacturing employment Educslor interviews were conducted with the divedors and desns 
of vocational and technical education at Indians and Purdue Universities and with directors of 
secondary vocational-technical schools. 

The second round of fkAd interviews, conducted in F^ruary of 1989, consisted of a series of 
focus groups with woricers, and in-depth interviews %vith sdected supervisors and human re- 
source managers in manufocturing, finance, and health services. These interviews provi(ted the 
qualitative foundation for a report on occupational analysis that JFF conducted for tihe Indiana 
Commission on Vocational and Technical Education QCVTE). This report provided ICVTE 
with: (1) information on dtanging occupational skill requirements in the Indiana economy; (2) 
recommendations on how to perform useful occupational Analysis; and (3) detailed analysis of 
occupations critical to Indiana's manufacturing and health service sectors Liduding first-line 
supervisors and registered nurses, licensed practical nurses, and health technologists. 

Jobs for the Future's work in Indiana was sponsored, in part by the Indiana Commission on 
Vocational and Technical Education. As such, a large component of JFFs work in the state re- 
volved around analyzing employer and en^loyee needs and practices and devdof^g informa- 
tion on the changing skill requirements in industries pivotal to Indiana's future. This informa- 
tion, gained in large part through field work, was necessary for thinking about how to 
strengthen the vocational learning system of the state. 

Employers' Views on Critical Occupations and Changing Skill Requirements 
in the Indiana Economy 

Indiana employers cited managers, engineen^ and operators as the most ^aitical" occupations. 
Employers in manufacturing firms across tfse sUte agreed that tftese three occupations were the 
most critical to smooth operation. This set of occupations is consistent %vith the set identified 
as ^critical" educators, though vocational educators are not in the business of educating man- 
agers. 

Emplcrjrers don't ^el workers understand how tiie economy is changing. Several employers felt 
that workers don't undei^tand recent dtan^ in jobs. They also fdt that job losses wesie a result 
of structural change rather than cyclical change. Employers suggested Aat this lack of under- 
standing contributes to inflexible attitudes on the part of workers. 

Indiana employers want technical workers with strong interpersonal and problem-solving 
skills. Technical prowess is paramount in skilled manufacturing occupations; however, many 
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employers noted that without oommunication aikl interpenonal akilU, technidans and engi- 
neers would not be al^ to convince line %voike» tiiat their idect ahould 
Indiana employcn want adapUble woriccn boi Icel wuny wwkcn aic xctiilanf to change. 
Several employers said that workers' lack of adaptability inhibiti eompany productivity. 
Many employees resist taking on new responsibiUlies that would contxibufe to more flexible 
production and teamwork. One human resouree director said the laigestpeiwnne! problem she 
faced was not being able to move her first-line supervison to difierent kwitions in tiie plant 

tack of bask skins Is a scrkms problem latcmMdlledmanafMtaiii^avnptfioas. Oneluunan 
resource directDr estimated that 25 penxnt of her oompwiy's opoatam have bdow a sixth grade 
reading level and that 50 percent have below a sixth grade math level. This lack of basic 
skills in the %vorkplace makes it difficult to implement quality control. 

Indiana employers don't feel the high school system adequately prepares young people for the 
work place. All the employers intervie%ved felt the high schools were inadequate; one person- 
nel manager gave the system a D-, while others said that high schools failed to teach human 
skills of communications and interpersonal relations. By contrast, the Indiana Vocational and 
Technical College System (Ivy Tech) received more favorable reviews with an average grade 
of B. 



Educators' Views on Critical Occupations and Changing Skill Requirements 
in the Indiana Economy 

Educators see their greatest challenge io be convincing students of the important of hi^er edu- 
cation. Because the Indiana economy has revolved around high-paying sitanuftctuzing jobs that 
do not require higher education, reskients of the state have come So expect that a high school 
education will serve them well. Educators stressed the need to convey to students that today's 
manufacturing Jobs require greater education levels than those of past decades. 

There is a tension among educatois regarding the role of vocational eductticm— some educators 
gave job specific skills top priority while (Hhers gave general educstlon top priority. The vast 
majority of educators dted 'prepare people for emptoyn^nf as their primaiy goal. However, 
many educators recognized that narrow vocationalism will not serve students in the tong run. 
Vocational school and Ivy Tech directors stressed the importance of teaching students to think 
criticaUy, to communicate effectively, and to deal with change. University educators sug- 
gested that the vocational system and Ivy Tech were too focused on job^pecSfk: skills. 

Vocational educators feel that manufactuzing occupationii, particularly computeH»ased occupa- 
tions, are the most critical to the future of the sUte's ecooomy. Vocational educators were weU 
aware that the increase in automated production processes has meant that most manufticturing 
workers need to develop some level of technical sophistkation in tWr jobs. Ivy Tech represen- 
tatives told JFF that the programs most in demand were in electronics and computer assisted 
manufacturing. 
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Vtiy Hw iomul chaniiclt cxitt for coBunonkaiioa b e twee n edacatpw and aipkqmt In thf; 
■tale. When asked how they decide what prognma to oCfier, alsioit aU educafan mentioned 
aome aort oi "advisoy board' that iMiuded local employcn, but few edticaton apedfied other 
formal mechanisms for obtaining employer input into the cuniculum development process. 
Several educators expreswd a desire for more communication with employen. Of the educa- 
tional institutions interviewed. Ivy Tech appeared to be the most responsive to employers' de- 
manda. 

Some, bat not all, edneaton anticipate dunfss in pit>|ram cosicnhun becaoae <tf economic 
change. Several educational institutiona admitted that curriculum change is slowed by red 
tape and resource limltatton. Others said tfuit they have broadened their curriculum to place 
more em{^usi5 on basic skills, computer, and nuning programs. 

Jobs for Indiana's Future O^pational Analyses and Recommendations to the 
Indiana Commission on Vocational and Technical Education 

Field interviews with en^>Ioyers and employees were a critical oon^nent in IFFs recom- 
mendations to the ICVTE regarding appropriate strategies for occupational analysis. Beld in- 
terviews and review of tl« state's economy with knowledge of Qte strengths and weaknesses of 
various approaches to occupational analysis served as the basis of six recommendations jHPF pre- 
sented to iHo ICVTE regarding occupational analysis. 

In particular, the Indiana field interviews helped JFF identify occupations at the "stress 
points" of the economy— those jobs in \d\ich new requirements are the most dramatic or where 
the occupation is central to the continued con^>etitiveness of the finn. Through ^d work, JFF 
identified first-line supervisors as a critical occupation in manufacturing, and registered nurses, 
licensed practical nurses, and medical technicians as critical occupations in tiie health care in- 
dustry. JFF conducted detailed analyses of these occupations for the ICVTE to demonstrate the 
utility of both quantitative and qualitative methods in occupational analysis. To give an ex- 
ample of how such an analysis may result in focusii^ on difforent occupations tfum a more tradi- 
tional approach might identify, JFF used these criteria to identify the 10 top-ranking occupa- 
tions of concern for the ICVTE. They are: 

• middle managers; 

• first-line supervisors; 

• sales agents; 

• manufacturing engineers; 

• mechanics; 

• technicians; 

• tool and die makers; 
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• machinists; 

• registered nurses; 

• licensed practical nurses; 

• health technologists; and 

• clerical and administrative support. 

In comparison, itviewing the IWSTS 1990 occupatkmal f:<«cast (1985 update) for occupations 
projected to have the highest demand— In volunw— would have resulted in listing computer op- 
eratives, registered nurses, therapists, health technicians, tedmologlsts, dental hygienists, 
drafters, computer programxners, cashiers, secretaries, receptionists, machine tool operators, 
fe-uck drivers, and science technologists. The Hudson Institute, in its report Indiam's VoeaHonal 
Education Systan listed food service, health services, personal services, marketing, blue collar 
production workers, clerical occupations, and tedmidans as the primary occupations of voca- 
tional content. Occupations such as therapists (not strategically important to key industries) 
and food service workers (not particulariy training intensive) do not rank on JFPs list as occupa- 
tions central to the ICVTE's near-term focus. 

EMPLOYERS AND EDUCATORS INTERVIEWED FOR INDIANA FIELD WORK 
Potter and Brumfield, Princeton 

Bristol-Myers, U.S. Pharmaceutical and Nutritional Group, Evansville 
Chrysler, Kokomo 

Eli Lilly— Chemicals Manufacturer, Lafayette 
Allison (a subsidiary of General Motors), Kokomo 
Electric Data SysSems Cijrp. EDS, Indianapolis 
Cummins Engines, Columbus 

Northern Indiana Public Service Company (NIFiSCO), Hammond 
Education 

Kent Eskridge, Vocational Director, Evansviile/Vanderbuigh School Corporation 

Dr. Bill Spence, Dean of Occupational Education, Vincennes University 

Dr. Victor Baldi, Vice-President, Ivy Tech, Evansville 

Pha Nine, Director, Purdue University Statewide Technology, lUPUI, Columbus 

Paul Bippen, Director lUPUI, Columbus 

Ed Brown, Director Vocational Services, Ivy Tech, Lafayette 

Jim Hickson, Central High Vocational School Greenwood 
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FEBRUARY 1969 

Maimfarturipg 

Deioo 1 lectrenia, Kokoono 

Finindal Scnrlcet 

Lafayette Life Insurance, La£iyette 

Pint Federal Saving* and Loan, Lafayette 

Bank One, Lafayette 

Health Serricet 

Focus Group on Allied Health Occupations — human resource representatives 
Methodist Hospital St. Vincent's Hospital, Indiana University Medical Center, 
Indianapolis 

Elizabeth Hospital, Lafayette 

Wabash Valley Hospital 

Amett Qinic, Lafayette 

School of Nursing, Purdue University 

Education 

Ivy Tech: Ken Martin, Interim Etean of Regional Operations, Dean of Instructional 
Operations 

Rilyn Gipson, Director, Employment and Training Consortium 
Neal Pedro, Director, Upper Wabash Vocational School 
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Missouri Field Work 

JFF conducted one round of extensive employer interview* in Misiouri in I^bruaiy of 1<^). 
The central puipoie of the Missouri add interview wai to test t number of dilierent puVii - 
poUcy options for improving education and trainii^ elfbrts oi tl« public and private sectots. 
JMF sought employers' reactions to innovative education end training ideas such &s work-based 
learning, the use of regional employment and training coordinators, and regional em- 
ployer/education consort In particular, JXCP taigeted small- to medium-sized manu&ctum 

who were vicived by JFF and the JMF advisoiy board as the prime awiience for enha^ 

force preparation initiatives. 

Missouri has a good mix of traditional manufacturers who potentially could serve as a 
growth sector— particularly in rural parts of the state. JMF incorporated the more general 
training concerns of large-scale manuftictuners in a scries of regional Ctongresses— including St. 
Louis and Kansas Qty. Employers' reactions to various policy proposals served as the basis for 
several discussions of Jobs for Missouri's Future Advisory Board regarding sUte policy options. 
Discussing education and training policy issues with employers also contributed to recommenda- 
tions made in Human Investment in Missouri, a report written for the Missouri Office of Job 
Development and Training by Jobs for the Fuhire. 

The Missouri interview guide was t^-ganized into five sections; (1) firm background; (2) pro- 
fUe of the workforce; (3) the changing nature of Missouri's %vorkforce; (4) education and train- 
ing; and (5) evaluation of the current public education and training system. 

The public policy innovations tested through the fidd interviews came under section five of 
the interview guide. In this section employers were asked to consider whether they would ini- 
tiate or participate in certain public policy innovations to improve the quality of workere and 
education and training In their region. These policy proposals were selected for testing based on 
JFFs research of the education and fxainiirg system in Missouri: 

Work-based Learning. The idea behind work-based learning is to provide non-college bound 
youth with exposure to the workplace and to begin devdopiKg skills that would lead to a 
skilled career path. Employers were asked whether they would be %villing to sponsor work- 
based learning programs in their firms. Participation in such a program would require employ- 
ers to contract with local vocational technical schools on a regular basis for part-time workers. 
Vocational-technical students who meet certain grade requirements wouW be eligible for the 
work-based learning programs and would receive credit for their work experience. 

Regional Industrial Education and Training Coordinators. Employers were asked wl^tl^ a re- 
gional industrial coordinator who initiates, coordinates, and administrates employer trainii^g 
needs with appropriate educational and insstihitional services would be useful. The idea be- 
hind an industrial coordinator is to streamline the education and training system so that em- 
ployers do not feel overwhelmed or uninformed regarding education and training options. 
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Informition would be centralized making kxxu to educition and training reaotnm simple and 
direct. 

Regional Employex/Educa^ion Coaaortia. Employm were uked if they would conaider partic- 
ipating in regularly scheduled xneetingt in their region where employen and vocational or 
community ooUc^ administfak»i and eduoiixsf meet to diacuaa Rskmal employment and tnin- 
ing needs regarding haaic and fob-fpedficiUIla. The Idea twhind the etmaoftia ia to coordinate 
currictilum design with employen' needi tomeet the needs o( aludenti, wofken, employen, and 
educators more effectivdy. 

In addition to testing policy ideas, tiw Missouri field %votk kdped JFF gauge the extent of 
skill de^deiKy and competency in the Missouri labor foree; Uie extent of educatk>n and training 
in the private sector; and employers' attitudes toward and relationships to existing educa- 
tional institutions. 

Workforce Challenges Faced by Missouri Employers 

Missouri employers faoe a severe shoxtage of skilled maintenance people^ tedmidansr and me- 
chanics. In conversatk>ns with employen f^roughout the state, the lack of skilled employees 
emei^ed as tire greatest workforce proUem firms ^aoe. From bctat'buikling firms to poultry {n-o- 
cessing plants to dairy nunufacturers, the lack of skilled workers is inhibiting productivity. 
Many firms are conducting statewide and beyond seardies to fill their skilled positk>ns. 

Technological change is contributing to the lack of skilled labor in many Missouri firms. 

Several firms with which JFF spoke described how unskilled jobs were becoming skilled jobs be- 
cause of the introduction of new teclmologies. In poultry processing, a rapidly growing industry 
in Missouri, the introduction of automated debonii^ m^iinery has created demand for mechan- 
ics, electrical technicians, and refrigeration technicians. But as one human resource director in a 
poultry processing plant told JFF, these positions are by far the most difficult to fill. 

Many employers feel that the lack of oonununity coUegea In their area exacerbates the ahort- 
age in skilled labor. Conununity colleges in Missouri are clustered in the ma|or metn^litan ar- 
eas of St. Louis and Kansas Qty; hence, in several areas isl state, there are no community 
colleges. Several employen with whom JFF spoke felt that dte lack of community colleges ir. 
their area left them with an under-skilled labor force. Emptoyers aaid that o^lege-bound stu- 
dents leave their home towns and tfte shidents who remain ohm do not coir^leie high school. 

Many employen depend on the aecondazy vocatloaal technical system to train skilled workers. 
Many employers who need worken trained in basic technioJ skills depend on their area voca- 
tional-technical school for a supply of young workers with technical knowledge. Their assess- 
ment of this system is a "^mixed bag."* In particular, there are many strong schools, and many de- 
scribed as weak or irrdevant to firms' needs. Firms tiut require detailed knowledge of auto- 
mated production processes felt that the vocational-technical schools were not particularly 
helpful with more advanced training because they do not have sophisticated enough equipment 
on which to train students. 

lOf, 
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In general, employeiB felt that cdacallim «nd tnlniBg programa were haphazanl and pooriy 

ocganlMdandpiibUdccd. While onptoymimawiM of nanyptibUceducttUma^ 

progiBira and oppoftunitiet, many auggMtod that the pu^ 

confttting. Many oHnpaniea dtm't know where 9o go when they nMd training t^^ 

they can find in the puNkaystam. In additkia the papenvoric and tiine required to pAjtidptte 

in auteprogFama and recdve state fundaim«notetMlefOT man Ecnpioyefa' im- 

preajioni of the public education and training landicape were alto confirmed by the di»cu»*ion 

IFF held with ediiai«)r». 

Miaaouri employera said they don't have any problem llUlng low-aUllr low-wage Joba. 

Emptoyeri suggested there is an over-supply of Icw-sUU tvorkers seeking enipk>yinent While 
semi-skiUed and skilled positions go wanting, employers said that they receive hundreds of 
appUcations for routine manufacturing positions such as assembler. High school dropouts in 
particular seek entry-level manufacturing jobs in Missouri firms. 

IlUteracy U a major concern in mannfactuzlng Indosfries with high proportiona of low-skUI 
workers. Many employers noted alanningly high rates of illiteracy among their tow-skill la- 
bor force. Because many firms don't require high school diplomas or administer competency 
tests upon hiring, the lack of basic reading and writing skills do not show up until workers are 
on the job. Several employers said illiteracy prevented workers from perfbmUng their basic job 
tasks competently, white others were concerned about workers not being able to read warning 
and hazardous material signs. 

Employers' Reactions to Work-based Uaming InitmUves 

IFF tested employers' rp»'-tf'^ns to "apprenticeship-style" cooperative school/work learn- 
ing arrangements as a meuns of meeting their skill needs. In general, employers' reactions to the 
idea of work-based learning were mixed. While some etnployers felt work-based learning pro- 
grams could help them develop a supply of semi-skilled and skilled workers, others felt that 
high school students were simply loo young and too immature to operate effectively in an indus- 
trial workplace. 

The lack of aUUed workers in many parts of the state made the idea of work-based learning 
and apprenticeship programs very appealing to many Missouri cmployen. Many employere 
saw work-based learning and apjwenticeship programs as a way to devek>p future skilled 
workers. Instead of having to conduct extensive searchee I'or skilled employees, several em- 
ptoyers felt that work-based learning in conjunction with school learning would generate a 
qualified pool of entry-tevel technical workers. Emptoyers disagreed, however, over whether 
work-based learning would work best with high school or college students. 

Several employers said they would prefer fo hire part-time employees firom local unlvemlties 
or community coUeges rather than high school shidenta. Maturity was dted several times as a 
concern in hiring workers. Several employers felt that high school students simply lacked the 
maturity and responsibility to operate effectivdy in the workplace two or three days a week. 
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Employen uid they wotild be much more oomfortabie with the idet of training lomaone who 
hud alraady graduated from high tchcol and had demonatrtled a 6e§ire to learn and improve 
hU her aidlto by attendii\g Mm aort of pcMt-aeoondaiy taal^ 

Many cmplofen wei« oooocnicd ahoot Uabilligr invo^ 

woriqviaee. While many employen thought that employing high idiool students on a part- 
time basis was a good idea, the majority of empk^m JFF spol« with %vere oonoemed wi 
liability issues involved in having teenagons in the worltplaoe. Several ea«pSoym Mi that it 
would be hazardous to have high tdho(A students handling heavy machineiy because they lade 
maturity. One employer suggested that if the state wanted to institutionalize work-based 
learning programs it should take on the liability mponsibility associated with high risk 
lev^ in nunufacturing. The liability issue emei^ as en^yen' number one concern with re- 
spect to work-based learning programs. 

In general, the Jobs lor which employers would be willing to hire high school sfaifents are not 
the kLids of jobs ^t would lead to career development or mastery of a craft JFF found that 
the firms that would be willing to hire students am often firms that need routine task:^ ; er- 
formed. The higher technology firms that place a high value on educatk>n are less likeiy to 
feel that students have the appropriate skl!l5 to perform tasks. Hence, firms that might par- 
ticipate in work-based learning programs might not be the best candidates for developing a 
woik ethic or practical skills for "good** jobs. 

Many employers questlooed tfie efBdei^ of wodc-basc learning for the firm because Stey felt 
aiat part-time employees are not a good investment Several emptoyers toki JFF quite frankly 
that they would only consider work-based learning if the labor market became so tight that 
they couldn't hire workers any other way. In general, these empk>yer5 fdt that the investment 
the company would have to make in training a young part-time worker wouki simply not be 
worthwhile. 

Employers' Reactions to Education and Training Coordinator Initiative 

In general, employers were veiy enthusiastk: about the Idea of institutionalizing a role for 
an education and training coordinator in various regtons of the state. The kiea of a single infor- 
mation source for all education and training resources in a region struck employers as a much 
more efficient and practical method for pursuing education and training titan that which cur- 
rently exists. 

Through intervfews, JFF discovered that a number of informal regional educ8tk>n and train- 
ing coordinators already exists in the state. However, each coordinator is affiliated with a 
different educatioital institutton (generally a vocatk)nal-technical school or a community col- 
lege) which makes the ^^rstem confusing to empk>yers. 

According to one informal coordinator affiliated with Crov/de/ Community College, the 
state's education and training system suffers from a lack of coordination. The coordinator told 
JFF that four regionai education and training coordinators have been working throughout the 
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»Ute to nutch employm' training needs with public retouitet but thst it is ■ very hsphszard 
uvi poorly ofguUzed system that emptoyetf do not tttil^ Kegim^al ooonlinttor positions azs 
not institutionalized in s systematic wiy but eowige in different institutional settings as the 
need arises. 

Employere expressed a desire for a more oooixUnaled system. In geiwral, employera ex- 
pressed the foUo wing ooncetm leganiing an education and trJnii^ oooidinatr^ posi 

Emploifers said they woidd be more Wcdy to utaixe §UU prognms mnd apply for state cus- 
tomized training funds if they could depend on u rOielite coordinator. 

IFF sensed that many emjrfoyers knew that state programs and funds existed to help them 
in the abitract but that fivey f^t overwhelmed by the system and didn't know how to access it. 
The idea of vesting all of this informatk>n In one regional coordinator was very encouraging to 
many employers stru^Iing widi training issues. 

Employers felt that education and training coon*inaiois should be independent In general, em- 
ployers felt that education and training coordinators should not be affiliated with any particu- 
lar educational institution. Employers want to make sure that the cooniinator is ob^ve and 
will recommend the best training resources tor their needs. 

Employers wanted an education and training coordinator familiar with private and public edu- 
cation and training resov rces- Another reason employers reject an education and training coordi- 
nators affiliated witix a particular educational institution is that they want to know about 
private training options as weU. High-tech companies In particular do not feel that public ed- 
ucaHon and training resources have the appropriate techr-jlogies with which to train their 
workers. 

Employers felt that an education and training coordinator should make quarterly visits to em- 
ployers to let them know what training resources are available. AH employer* •'ho favored 
the idea of an education and training coordinator felt that the coordinator should visit firms at 
least once a quarter and meet with the human resouice and trairang directore. 

Employers' Reactions To Regional Employer/Education Consortium 

Employers responded positively to the kiea of meeting regularly with other employers and 
education and training representatives in their region to meet common training needs. 
Employers felt that regular meetings could cut costs of training for all emptoyeis and also reduce 
overlap in terms of the courses and programs offered. 

In general it appeared that companies that were having difficulty meeting their training 
needs were more enthusiastic about the idea of working with other emptoyers, than companies 
who were meeting their training needs through extensive in-house programs or companies who 
had very few training needs because of the preponderance of tow-skill jobs in their firm. 
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Employers who had attended legional meetinga in the past aaki that there waa a hi^ c*.^ 
gree of tenitorialiam. iMany felt one pravquiiile to raocmftd employer coiwortiu^ 
ptoyen to understand the onitual benefit of devtetx^ ooDeclive toltttiona to ootnn^ 

JFF discovered • ttrikin; example of employm woridi^ together to meet oocnmon training 
needa in Lebanon, MiaaourL In Lebanoiv the ahoctage of aUUed maintenance woftera waa so 
acute dtat emplcyexa teamed logedier to devdc^ a maintenance Uaining progrtm so that 
companies ^wouldn't keep stealing each other's maintenance people.* Human resource di- 
rectors from eight firms worked with the education and training coordinator for the voca- 
tional technical schools in Service D^very 9 tt> secure atate cuftomized tiaining funds for 
the program. The state provided 7D percent of the funding required to get the training pro- 
g;run off the ground; the eight participating companies provided the additional 30%. The 
courses would run tiirough the area vocational school and would focus on different aspects of 
repair work in an industrial setting. Oncetheprogramisrunningamoothly^any company in 
the area and any residents of tl« area would participate. Oasses were scheduted to begin 
in fall of 1990. Lebanon emf^yers hope that this education and training innovation woukl 
provide them with a skilled pool of maintenance workers from whidi to dioose in the years 
to come. 

EMPLOYERS AND EDUCATORS INTERVIEWED FOR MISSOURI FIELD WORK (partial 
list) 

Paul Mueller Company, SpringBeld 
Hudson Foods, Springfidd 
Zenith Corporation, Springfield 
Wire Rope Co., St Joseph 
Mid-American Dairy, Springfield 
Detroit Tool, Lebanon 
Tracker Marine, Lebanon 
Workwear Carp., Joplin 
Alcan Cable, Sedalia 
Kelsey-Hayes, Sedalia 

ABB (Asea Brown Boveri, formerly Westinghouse Inc.), Jefferson City 
Brown's Shoe Co., Owensville 

Shirley Evans, Dean of State Fair Vocational Technical School, Sedalia 
Nancy Jones, Industrial Coordinator, Crowder College, Neosho 



THE JFF FOCUS GROUPS 



The Purpose of Group Discusdous 

Group discossions— known to public altitude •pwialists u "foou groap^'—w an kieal 
resetrA tool fcr understanding how people think ■bou t iwuei. It^ pipvide an opportunity to 
engage people in oon\"5«Tsation and to p«Ae beneath the furfaoe of peopk opintens and kientify 
underlying motlvattons ftnd assumptions. Group discussfons help kientify tfw language people 
use to talk about specific topics, and how people react to various personal and policy options 
regarding substantive issues. Thus, it becomes possiUe to understand where people "start* a 
discussion on particular issues, uncover what they know and don't know about these issues, 
identify their perceptions and misperceptions, and determine areas where infbnnational and 
emotional obstacles prevent them from seriously consi(kring the issues and options for action. 
Moreover, group discissions reveal how people's views change as they have the opportunity to 
ksam more about *n issue, and to discuss it over time. Jobs for the Hiture's approaA to group 
discussions throughout the i ates was to understand not only "whar people think about their 
rcic in a changing economy, • ut 'Tw V and "why*. These types of findinfi;s are difficult— if not 
i.i^x>ssible— «o obtain from public opinion surveys. 

The JFF focus groups were analyzed to reveal how people talk and think atout economic and 
)ob-related issues in each state. The gukieposts for this analysis were: (1) what are the points 
of consensus among the group participants; (2) what are the areas or topics of discussion where 
people clearly divide into groups with different points of view; (3) what are the inforniational 
or e»rotiona! obstacles that prevent people from seriously considering an issuir and options for 
action. 



Group Discussion Methodology 

Focus groups were conducted in different regions of Indiana, Colorado, Missouri, and 
Mississippi. Participants included residents of rural, urban, luburbtn areas and 
agricultural, manufacturing, and service sector employees. Each group discussion ccitsisted of 
approximately 12 people representing a cross-sectton of the population of oadi region in terms ci 
age, race, occipation, and income In each sUte, the focus groups were oiganized by a different 
discussion group rponsc^ . JFF provided tocal discusskm group sponsors with worksheets designed 
to help them recruit the appropriate demographic mix of focus group attendees. 

Each group lasted about three hours and was led by a JFF-trained moderator. In the firet 
half hour, focus group participants were introduced to each other and to the purpose of the focus 
group itself. Following introductions, participants engaged in a two hour discussion. The group 
discussion concluded with dinner and refreshments. The number of focus groups conducted varied 
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lomewhat by state is did recniitmait methods for focus ^^mip pailidpants. To respect the 
privacy of focus group paitkipar^^j, all partidpants were j nnted anoi^mity. 

There are, of course, limitations Id group discusslont like focus groups. The research 
technique is qualitative. Thus, the obaervations detailed in this report should not be mistaken 
for findings f t>m a random sample survey. Ihey arev tedmlcally ^x^ddng, hypotheses that 
would need to be validated by reliable quantitative methods before bdng omsideved definitive. 
The otaervatlons are, however, suggestive of how residents in eadi state view economic and job- 
rdated issues. 

Substance of the JFF Focus Group Discussions 

In each state, fbciis group discussion centered around six inter-rdated Issues: (1) tiw state's 
overarching character; (2) the state's economy today; (3) the sute's future economy; (4) 
woricplace terms and issues; (5) education aiKl training; and (6) information so:m3es. These issue 
areas constituted the substance of group discussion in all four states. 

• State Character. Partidpants were asked to describe what makes their state unique: 
how do they view the state's character; what are its strengths and weaknesses; how do 
people in the state perceive r^onal boundaries, etc. This general information helped 
JFF understand the extent to which people in aifferent states identify themselves with 
particular regions, cultural-economic or polit^l groupings, and helped JFF develop a 
language with which to communicate %vith the natives of a state about their economic 
future. 

• The State's Economtf Today. Partidpants %vere asked to share their ideas about the 
health of the state's economy today: the types of changes that are taking place; the 
strengths and weaknesses of the state economy; how the economy varies by region, etc. 
This information helped JFF tmderstand people's perceptions about the economy, the 
level of anxiety regarding economic change, and what information (if any) people need 
in order to be more accuratdy informed about economic issues. 

• The State*s Future Economy. Partidpants were asked to discuss their vision of the 
future to probe: how optimistic (or pessimistic) are people about the state's future 
economy; why people hold the views they do, etc. This intormation helped JFF 
understand the degree to which people are optimistic about the future as w^ as their 
aH>rehension about the changes taking place. It also helped JFF identify the public and 
private actors people brieve are responsible for ^pii^ the state's foture economy. 

• Workplace Termt and I$§ue§. Partidpants were asked to respond to terms like job 
training, continuing education, critical thinking skills, communication skills, and 
teamwork. Partidpant responses to these terms enaUed JFF to understand what these 
concepts mean to people (i.e. do people respond to these terms in objective or personal 
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terms). Paitk^pant responses ilto helped JFF gauge how aware people are ^ 
for iww ami different skilU as dictated broad 

• Eiucmtiom mtd T^Mimmg. Fiarfidpants were asked if they fee! the wed to think about 
and act on education and training. What skills do people ooiuider mwt important to get 
«nd to keep good Jobs? What expectsitkms do people have abcmteducatkm and trsining 
at this point in their lives? Do people need more Infonnatton regarding available 
education -nd training programs? Thi» information helped JFF understand how people 
feel about training, who they believe needs training, and ttie emotional or factual 
obstacles that people encounter when thinldi^ about training ie.g. trdning is important 
•but I don't need in. 

• Trusted Information Sources. Partidpants were asked to identify the infonnation 
sources they trast, read, and to which they respond or listen regularly. This information 
helped JFF identify the best vehicles for reading the public on economic and woiicforce 
issues. 



Voices of the States: A Review of the Focus Group Results 

Reports on the focus group discussions were written for eadt state. At Ae core of each report 
is a detailed presentation of observations based on the six issue areas covered in each focus 
group. On the basis of these observations, JFF made a series of recwnmendattens about how best 
to approach economic development and workforce preparation in each state. In addition to 
specific observations and recommendations, JFF discerned a consistent set of themes that 
characterized how residents of each state react to and think about eomomic development and 
workforce issues. While similar themes were expressed in all group discussions, the specific 
nature and text-ire of these themes varied according to each sUte's culture, history, and 
eco!iomy . The following is a brief summaiy of the common themes jr «•* found in group discussions 
in each state. 



General Themes from the Focus Group Discussions 

Taking effective, broadly-supported action on economic and job-related issues requires 
consideration of the general themes that characterize the way residents in each state think 
about economic change and workforce issues. State fhen^ serve as a framework for deckling 
what type of action shouki be taken in a stste; what sort of infbrmatfon residents need; and how 
willing residents are to act once they have information. Hence, state and regional leaders 
should be aware of these themes and integrate them into plans for economic devefopment and 
workforce preparation. 

Qtizens of Indiana who can themselves Hoo§ier§ are anxious about the economic changes 
they see taking place around them. While they are generally optimistic about the sUte's 
economic health, they have witnessed a rapid decline in manufacturi^ig employment in recent 
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years and fear the onslaught of lervioe {oba. Tht growth of tf« lervice economy in die sute is 
threatening to many Hbo«ier». Iliey believe lervioe fob§ are low-aldU and low-wage and don't 
offer economic security. Many HooaiersbdieveOemiddkdast of the state it being 'aqueezed 
our by industrial restructuring. Hoosiers recognize that the changes taking place in their 
economy ivill require workers to develop new skills but ma' y people are resistant to the idea of 
change. 

ColQfMiMmB are more proactive than residents of other states; they possess a dear 
understanding of changes in the economy and are already pushing state and regkmal leaders to 
develop plans for economic growth based on shared values of community and individual 
responsibUity. Coloradans want control over economic growth in their communities. They are 
tired of large corporations that are more concerned ivfth reaping economic benefits than 
developing a Healthy, diversified economy with good jobs and good wages; they are tired of 
plans that only benefit public and private sector l»uiers. G>loradans want economic growth 
strategies developed from the Ijottom-up" and Cotoradans fieel strongly that community leaders 
and residents must play a role in the plannii^ process. 

Mi$soufian$ are relatively passive regarding economic and workplace changes:* they 
recognize that changes are taking place in the economy in the abstract, but they don't have 
enough specific information about these changes to interpret them with regard to their own 
lives. As a result, Missourians don't believe they need to prepare for or act on economic and 
workplace changes until they are directly affected. Missourians are also particularly concerned 
about the mismatch between jobs and skill levels. Tliey see woikers %vith spedfic sUUs, such as 
farmers, being put out of work and settling for jobs for which they are ovenpialified. The 
mismatch can result in frustration and apathy according to Missourians. Despite these problems, 
Missourians are optinustic about their economic future. They are hopeful duit tite state wOl 
meet the economic challenges of the future successfully. 

Mitiit$ippian$ are frustrated by historical and cultural traditions that hold back progress; 
they feel that complacency, racism, and self-interested tocal leadership inhibit the state's 
ability to develop its human and economic resources. Mississippians are tired of the prevailing 
negative attihide concerning the state and want an upbeat approach to solving pr^Tlans. They 
believe it is time to project a positive message to themsdves and to others about the tUte. A 
key element to a new positive imsge is debunking the low wage myCi" that has haunted the 
^t£te. Mississif^ans don't believe that the sUte's economic future lies in more low-wage jobs. 

Workplace and Education and Txaining Issues Raised at the Group 
Discussions 

In developing education and training programs in the workplace and in tite public sector, 
policy makeis and employers need to consider the attitudes workers hold about education and 
training. Residents in some states are mort eager to pursue further education and training than 
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residents I* others. PiDgnins must be designed tint respond Id people's oonoenis, fetrs, and 
questions regarding the natiue ol new jobs ind sUIU in their region and stite. 

HooBitn generally bdleve that many Jobs of the future will require new skills. But most 
Hoosiers think about education and training in inslrumentil terau . Moat are only interested in 
education and training o a short-term investment; they want to see direct results related to 
their work. In general, Hoosiers have a positive attitude toward existing education and 
training pn>grams in the state; they fed die system is wwidng property but that people need to 
be encouraged to use it Thus, education and trainii^ need to be discussed in ocmcrete terms in 
Indiana. Woricers need to \mderstand the potential benefits of education aid training in tenns of 
their cwn career path. 

Coloradans believe their fellow workers already have good skills though they admit 
workers may need to improve their skiOs to match the )obs of the future. Many Coloradans fed 
there is a surplus of educated, qualified workers in the state. like Hoosiers, G^loradans think 
of education and training in |ob spedfk tenns. Cotoi.^dans have a positive disposition to%vard 
education and training but they want to know that it wvU pay off. Hence, education and training 
opportunities in G}k3rado need to be communicated in tenns of )obs not in terms oi abstract 
changes taking place in the econtmty. 

Mi$$ouriM3 believe that the current education system does not prepare young peojde to enter 
the woricfbrce, but there is little consensus on what the fiocus of education should be. Some people 
feel schools should stress ;-)b-$pecific skills while others feel the education system should 
provide shidents with broad basic skilb. Despite the ladc of consensus, participants in every 
community automatically pointed to education when asked to offer solutions to the problems in 
Missouri's economy. The preponderance of bw-wage, low«kiIl jobs in the state caused many to 
question how education will hdp young adults if there aren't enough good jobs to go around. 
Hence, in Missouri, a dialogue on education must be promoted so that a consensus can emerge on 
what needs to be done. In addiSion, Missourians need more information about the benefits of job- 
training, vocational education, adult education, and other ways to increase skills. 

Mi$$ii$ippian$ believe dut adults need better skills if the state is to capture or to create 
high-wage jobs. Many question the utility of educatim aid training if there are not enough 
good jobs for those people with skills. Mississippiansbelwve that the future economic success 
of the sute lies in improving the education of today's children. They feel that educational 
progress begins when parents instill motivation in their diOdren. Mississippians need a better 
understanding of the link between education and training and the creation of more and better 
jobs. 
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Sources 



Jobs for Colorado's Future, Voica Aeroti the Rockies: Colortdans Ttik About Their 
Eamomy (prepared by Jobs for the Futurc;, Inc)^^ 

Jobs for Indiana's Future, Voica from Acrou Indiana: Hoosiers Talk About Their Economy 
(prepared by Jobs for the Biture, IncXSeptember 1968). 

Jobs for the Future, IiK^Voices from Across the Ddta, Hills, and Coast: Mississippians 
Talk About Their Economy and Future (November 1989). 

Jobs for Missouri's Future, Voices from Across the 'Show Me' State: Missourians Talk About 
Thar Economy (prepared by Jobs for the Future, Inc.XOctober 1989). 



THE JFF REGIONAL CONGRESSES 



Developing Consensus Through Regional Congresses 

JFF sponsored regional conferences in Colorado, Missourt and Mississippi to solidt the 
informed opinions of community leaders from thioughout each state on ijuestions regaiding 
economic change and development In each state, regional leaden discussed a wide range of 
topics related to economic development from financing small business, to woridbrce lUU levds, 
to the quality of public education. JFF believes that making real progress on econonuc and 
workforce development issues in a state requires input from regional leiders in business, 
government, educatk>n, and omununity oiganizations. Genersting debate and buikiing omsensus 
among these sectors at both tlte state and regional level is critkal for devetoping sustainable 
plans for action. The regional congress process was vital for devdoping region-wide and 
sUtewide recommendations for economic and %vorkforce devdopment strategies in each state. 
Through the regional congress process, JFF made si re that recommendations for action in each 
sute represented the informed thinking of as many community leaden as possible. 

The Congresses also established a constituency for change in each region, a critical 
ingredient to successful implemenution of JFF recommendations. For many participants, the 
Congresses represented the first occasion to meet with other community leaders to discuss 
comnwn problems. Through identifying and discussing economic and workfoive problems, a 
consensus emerged in each region about what steps should be taken to solve these problems. 
Many participants expressed a need for an ongoir .egional forum to foster continued discussion 
of issues raised at the Congresses and to ijtablish plans for regular updates on the 
implementation process. 

Based on discussion group results in each congress. Jobs for the Future developed a summary 
of "cross-cutting themes*' for each state. These themes reflect attitudes and ideas which 
consistently appeared in the Congresses. 

The Regional Congress Method 

Regional congresses were held throughout each state between 1989 and 1990. In Colorado 
there were five regional congress sites; in Missouri and Mississippi, there were six regional 
congresses. Fbllowing JFFs recommendation, the Governor of Indiana concluded his own regular 
congresses after the JFF one-year progrant 

For all regional congresses, regions were selected by natural economic and cultural 
boundaries within each state. The regional congresses in each sute were designed to establish 
communication between key sectors of the community so that a consensus could be devebped 
among community leaders on the most critical issues facing their region. In the states where 
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two or more rounds of meetiingii were held (Gslondo and Miuiuippi), the Rnt meeting was 
designed to diagnose the econcHntc w jtl Lfm iae p itiMemt in their n^OM. The input from this 
first set of Congresses helped )FF gauge how a%vai« each region oi a atate waa of economic and 
workforce challenges. They also hdped |FF devek^ a aenae of the most pressing iuues facing 
the state overall and those problems uniqi^e to particular areas. 

In each state, the first regional oongresa session began with a brief introductoiy presentation 
to acquaint attendees with tfie preliminary findings of JFF on both stateivide and region- 
spedfic economic and occupational trends. The attendees were then briefed on the object and 
methodology of the regional ocmgresses. FoUo%ving introductory remarks, attendees broke up 
into groups to discuss designated topics. Esdlitators w«re assigned to eadi group to guide and 
record die discussions. Each fadlitator was provided with a regional congress instruction guide 
prior to the Congresses. Facilitators helped participants identify the dtief economic and 
workforce issues they faced and discuss possible scdutions. At the end of two one-hour discusskm 
sessions, participants reconvened and discussion group mutators presented the findings and 
conclusions of each group to the entire congress. 

The breadth of topics covered in the first round of congresses varied according to each 
state's prior experience in dealing with economic and workforce development issues. In 
Missouri, where a good deal of self-analysis along these lines had occurred, the congresses were 
focused specifically on workforce preparation issues. In Mississippi, where less aelf-evaluat'on 
has occurred, the first round of cmgresses covered ptore general economic devdopment Issues. In 
each state, the results of the first set of congresses served as the basis for final recommendations 
for regional and state action. 

In the second set of regional congresses, JFF presented its final research findings and 
recommendations in the form of a strategic plan to congress participants. In each state, congress 
participants responded to and discussed JFFs findings and recommendations and considered 
whether ]FFs recommendations accurately reflected the consensus that emefig»! in the first set 
of congresses regarding economic ^nd workforce problems. Congress participants were then 
asked to develop a locally responsive >iCtion plan based on the overall state recommendations. 
In developing locally responsive plans, participants considered how specific policy 
recommendations could be implemented in their regions; what the obstacles to implementatton 
would be; and what help the region would need from the state to carry out implementation. As 
with the first set of congresses, the range of topics in the second set of congresses varied by state 
according to the specific set of recommendations made by JFF. (In Missouri, where only one 
round of Regional Congresses was held, pn^lem kientificatk)^^ solutk)ns, and alternatives for 
action were discussed together.) 

Congiess Attendance 

In ail t'.fx states, participation in the Congresses was by invitation only. The meetings 
were not designed as "public forums'* where the discussion woul-i be dictated by whoever 
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•howed up and whoever managed to talk the most. Rather, the halfsiay lessiom were 
conqjosed of individuals sdected for their leadenhip role in buaineM, government, educatioiv 
labor or community oi^ganiat^on. Becauie developing conaensua in md^ region wa* one of the 
main objectives of the congresses, the same individuals were invited to participate in both 

congresses. 

Results From The Colorado Regional Congresses 

The Ctoterado cpngresses were oo^poRsored by selecled regional sponsors i^ 
Communications, Public Service Company, and the Community College and CXxupationa! 
Education System. Workshop sponsors invited participants based on their knowledge and 
experience of economic and workforce issues. Attendance ranged from 18 to 42 participants in 

each congress. 

Methodology 

Session One 

The Colorado Congresses were tightly structured to elicit the most comprehensive view of 
the workforce in each region and to provide all participants a chance to voice their concerns and 
ideas. Participants were divided into four groups by sector private, public, education, and non- 
profit. Each group worked through veiy specific worksheets which asked questions relating to 
the economy, the workforce, and the teaming system of the region. The worksheets were 
designed for two main purposes: first, to help Jobs for Cotorado's Future understand more about 
workforce issues in each regional economy and the resourees needed to help make local 
workforces more competitive; and second, to help local leaders identify and analyze ways to 
improve and to strengthen the workforce in their area. 

After each sector completed their respective worksheets, all participants reconvened. The 
facilitator for each sector briefly summarized the worksheet results of esch sector to the entire 
congress. 

Session Two 

In the second round of Congresses, JCF presented preliminary statewide research findings 
and recommendations. Congress participants were divided into discussion groups that 
responded to the statewide recomnwndations and developed frameworks for local action. 
Participants worked through four worksheets to accomplish tlwse two goals. The first set of 
worksheets, which related to statewide goals, asked participants to determine the usefulness 
of statewide workforce initiatives and to rank priorities. The second set of worksheets were 
related to local goals and asked participants to determine local priorities and develop local 
initiatives. (See technical assistance products section.) 
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After the worksheets were completed, diKussion group* prioritised local Initiatives by 
vote. After discussion group votes, the entire congress reconvened to dedde which three 
activities the regions should pursue. 

Seuiou Jkrte 

In session three, ICF presented the findings and recominendations of A CtU to Adkm, The 
fobs for Colorado's Ftiture Action Flan lo cmgreia partidpanis wto responded n> the findii^s 
and reoommendations and devek^ed locally responsive action i^ans. Fartidpants oomidered 
how the recommendations of the Action Plan could be implemented in their communities and 
what kind of help they would need for successful intplementation. 

Cross-Cutting Themes At The Colorado Regional Congresses 
General Themes 
Economic Outlook 

Coloradans arc concerned over the loss of iniddIe*lncome Jobs. As the economy continues to 
divei:ge in Colorado, the differences between those people making a good living and those 
struggling to survive has been exaoerhtted. Workshop partidpants believed this trend would 
continue without intervention. 

Growth in the tourist industiy and low-wage service sector place strain on community 
services and increase the income gap between the havrs and the have-nots. Partidpants were 
skeptical of the long-tenn value of tourism to their communities. Because wages are low in 
tourism jobs and because few tourism rdated jobs offer benefits, the growth of these jobs means 
the community would have to take on the expense of services such as subsidized health care, 
housing, and other necessities. 

Coloradans prefer a diverse industrial structure and small- to medium-size firms. 
Partidpants did not want thdr economies based on one or two large companies, because this 
dependence makes them vulnerable. However, partidpants that wanted to encourage snuU 
business growth wanted small businesses that provide employee beiwfits. 

Coloradans prefer the growth of dean, light industries. Light industry— particularly 
manufacturing— was viewed as a stable form of economic growth. Every region was clearly 
concerned about the quality of the environment and saki that economic devek>pment would 
have to meet the enviromnental standards of the community. 

Coloradaiu are developing regional approaches to economic devetopment Representatives 
from all regions noted the beginning of new, regk>nal cooperative efforts to foster economic 
growth in their r^ons. 
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Workforce Ibsuss 

The idea of developing i "compeiilive workfotce' it lau new to nunjr Colondau. While 
nuny participants had grappled with workforce iwuea, the majority of participants lacked a 
dear understanding of the demographic and training issues that many Dorado regions are 
fadng today and will face in the future. 

Colorado's workforce U bifurcated. AU regk>ns described a dichotomous labor foree. One 
group of workere is characterized by high leveU of educatk>n and training; the other with low 
basic skill levels in reading, writing, and mathematics. 

High school graduates do not understand the requirements of the workplace. Several 
regions mentioned that new high school graduates did not understand the business environment 
In general, participants felt that many graduates did not understand the importance of 
appearance, punctuality, and attendance. 

Coloradaiu have a strong work ethic Participants reported a stable native workforce that 
was very productive and dedicated. Many participants added, however, that loyalty and 
high productivity were lacking in tow wage service sector jobs. 

Coloradans work for lower wages than people in other sUtes. Participants feel that 
Coloradans accept lower wages because they enjoy tl« lifestyle in the state and because union 
activity is lower than in other states. Participants viewed these attributes as stJWgths of the 
workforce. 

Minorities are under-represented in the workforce. All regions reported the lack of 
minorities throughout the labor force. Southern Colorado reported that minorities were well 
represented in the public sector, however, and Northwest Colorado felt that the lack of 
minorities reflected the fact that fewer minorities reside in Northwest Colorado than in other 
parts of the state. 

Women are under-represented In the workforce, particularly in management Participants 
felt that women were not represented equally throughout the workforce. Lade of women at the 
management level was a concern ton most regions. All regions felt that women were better 
represented at the tower levels of the workforce and in the public sector. Several regfons were 
also concerned that women were paid less for the same work performed by their male 
counterparts. 

The Learning System 

Coloradans feci that high school graduates lack basic skills. All regions were concerned 
about the lack of basic skills in high school graduates. The ability to read abov- the fifth 
grade level and perform basic math problems were of particular concern. 
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Cfi^ondaa^utrtxfeooemitailbontOi/tdnfOutnte* Congimputidpint»%vanttoputtn 
end to high dropout ntet and alienated teemgen. Soggetted aolutiona to ttete nUted 
problems varied by region but eariy childhood prevention and mentoring were mentioned by 
virtually evcfy oongrest. 

Edncaton need to work more doaely with mer bm of the bacineti eommtmity. 
Repre«enutives from all regions remarked on the more MUtained interaction between 

the buiineis and education lecton. Partidpanti felt tfut integrating buatneaa and education is 
the only way to build a woricforce whidh «vill meet the needs of businesses while still 
ddivering a wide range educational qppoftunities. 

Business and education paxtncrships will be key to meeting adult training needs in the 
future. While most congress participants have not precisely identifled the types of 
partnerships that will be beneficial, there is dear sense that the role of community colleges 
with employers will increase in the future. Customized training is viewed as a promising 
solution to the rapidly changing work environment. 

Rural regions are concerned about the delivery of adult education. Metropolitan regions 
were satisfied with the variety of adult education and training programs offered in their 
areas. Rural Coloradans, however, are frustrated with tiie lack of education delivery in their 
areas. Several congresses suggested telecommunications and satdlite-Ieaming as a solution to 
the problenv as well as the need to create other non-traditional delivery ^stems. 

Coloradans want more information on adult learning opportunities. Participants felt that 
accessing appropriate adult education and training is a frustrating and confusing process. To 
make access to programs easier, participants suggested disseminating easy-to-understand 
information to all residents in Colorado about existing programs and opticms. 

Educating the public, communis leaders, and tite legie^ature alxmt wodcforce iuues is the 
key to change. Most congress participants voiced an increased need for public education 
regarding workforce issues. Participants felt that more Coloradans and leaders iieed to know 
that the average person will confront five to se^^ ctieer changes in their lifetime and that a 
high school education does not guarantee jc4> success. Because change is becoming the standard 
operating procedure in the workplace, the concept of life-long learning is inoperative for all 
Coloradans. 
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Results Fmm The Missouri Regional Congresses 

Mefhodo 

TV v»oi chosen for ditciiuioo In the MlMo^ 
%rarkforc€>pi«ptrationftt>mcomplaiieiitaiyperqpec(h^ By foaaing cm the ci»loine» of the 
workfoice development tyMenv the diiomton flneoitr^ oomiMinitx IsMlen to look at the 
•tate's need to tmikl an eduated and tnined wockteoe for 

In each of the fix regional congresMt, attendee parlidpated in me of flra discussion 
groups which addressed workforce prepair^n issues frwn a specific angle. The first group 
diseased workforce preptmtion issues from the mployen* peraif mtivf considering employeis* 
needs for skilled labor. The second group discussed workforoe preparation from the workers* 
pmpectf^ '^>^denng how worlcers can obtain the education and training they need to get and 
keep a good job. The third group discussed workfm preparation from a community penpeciive 
considering how local labor markets and learning institutions can perform better. 

In the first hour, each discussion group concentrated on identifying the major workforce 
issues that exist in their community. Each group listed bet%veen five aiul (en issues that they 
believed needed attention. Following initial discussion, each group prioritized issues in order 
of importance. 

In the second hour of discussion, each group identified solutions to the most important 
problems. Each group was asked to consider whetfter solutions involved action at the state or 
the local level and which sector (government, business, education, labor, and community 
organizations) had the greatest responsibility fcr implementing a solution. 

At the conclusion of the discussion groups, the entire group reconvened in a general session 
where fadlitators summarized each group's priority issues aivi solutions. 

Ooss-Cutting Themes Of The Missouri gional Congresses 
General Themes 

Improve access to quality work-related learning across the workforce, litis goal embraces 
three essential components: (a) to nv 9 edtK^tion and training far more accessible to a grater 
percentage of the workforce; (b) to make education at all levds more work oriented; and (c) to 
assure that the teaming needs of the workforce are addressed across the full spectrum of need 
iU.r to address tite strong support far the concept of lUelong learning). 

Assure greater coordination and communication In the planning and operation of education 
and training services. TWs notion expresses ti» need for educatk>a business, and governmental 
sectors to work together in a fundamentally different way--in a formal, systematic 
collaboration better to define ways of preparing stiiuents and workers for productive careers. 
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Enfoice far grater McoaatabUiff In liie pfoviiiea oi edacatlaa and training fcnrkea. 
Partidpanti pointed out the need for dearly articulated, outoon»oriented performance 
•tandardt for daMe«,eouraei,propama, and other oommitn^ The fiip side of 

the creation of standards Is the provision of a system of Incentives (and disincentives) for 
leaching them to ictpond to the need for greater accountability among schools and other 
training institutions in meetii^ the desired standards. 

fr» fft^ fftmiMfi ^^ ff^^i ip^»wyi^«iu«tt«« A# ^piiifi^ This Uteme reflects tite attitude 
that learning Is a highly individual process, a fact that must be accounted for vfithin 
institutions in acconunodating different learning stylet and the need for individualized 
attention. Also implicit in this vision is a recognition of the need to educate the puWic for the 
real ciiltural and ethnic diversity that exists in the state's population. 

Challenges From The Employee's Perspective 

Employees want Job security. Workers seem to have an increasingly tenuous relationship 
with their employers and don't always understand their long-term prospects for earnings, 
promotions, or even keeping the job they have. This anxiety would be relieved by a clear 
commitment from employers to stkk by their employees and hdp them keep up with dunges in 
jobs through upskilling and retraining. Solution! Responsibility for addressing tiiis concern lies 
chiefly with private sector employers, many of whom need to make a change in their corporate 
culture to accommodate the new labor force. Tied wiih Otis solution is ihe need to establish a 
clear system of incentives and rewards for workors wlio pursue work-rriated training. 

Employees want employer and community support to meet pressing family needs. 
Conference participants expressed concern over adequate day care, health care, and 
transportation in their regions. Participants also want employers to provide wrkers with 
sufficient flexibility in work schedules and benefit packages so they can juggle their work and 
family needs responsibly. Solution: Responsibility for addressing this concern lies with both 
communities and employers, who need to find new and better ways of coUabcH'ating to assure the 
availability of basic services, child care, transportation, aiKi health benefits. 

Developing and maintaining high motivatiim and a strong work ethic acrosa the labor force 
Is viewed as a major challenge. Congress partidpants acknowledged that many cunent %vorkeTs 
and new workers lack tiie motivational skills and work ethic necessary to be successful in their 
jobs. Solution: Addressing UUs concern, according to the Congresses, stay involve reachiiig into 
schools eariier in a stwienf s secondary educatio<t to devdop stronger work values. This solution 
would include focusing greater education on workplace needs tiuough more and new opportuni- 
ties for cooperative learning, internships, on-the-job training, etc. 

Employees want better access to information about skills and jol£. Congress partidpants 
felt that workers lacked imderstanding of the skills required for today's jobs. According to 
partidpants, employees don't understand how important basic skills such as riding, writing, 
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«nd proUem Moving ore in the wock{)laoe. Einptoym tiv evtn lew asgninnt o£ the need for 
new baiic »idUs such u communication and teamwork. Fkitk^^ta alao e^qrosed the iwed for 
easier access to infonnation about where fob oppoitunltiea Ue in asch region and to the 
education and training lesourset available in each region. SalvtloK Retponaibility for 
addiwing this concern lies with boOigoveninntanlbiiaineaa. Futtc^ania veooounended that 
the sUte become far tpon active in assembling and diiaeminating {ob information— wages, 
occupations, and skills needed, whidi in turn depends on the much greater involvement of the 
private sector in providing such infocmatiofi to the government and to intemwdiaiy institutkHis. 

Challenges From The Employer*s Perspective 

Employers have difficulty finding sufficiently skilled and technically trained woikers. 
Solution: A combination of short-tenn and long-term actk>ns: first, emptoyers as a group must 
begin a process of making greater investments in their existing workers, to help move workers 
along in skills upgrwling; and second, emptoyers and ediK»tk>n and training institutions must 
begin working in fundamentally different ways in order for schools better to understand the real 
skill needs of businesses. 

Many enlxy-Ievel workers are not equipped with bfaic skills. Solution: Establish better 
communication and closer linkages between the educators and the private sector. Congress 
attendees recommended giving e9mpk>yer5 direct input into the devdopment of work-oriented 
curricula in secondary and post-secondary institutions. 

Employers want to lower turnover rates in fobs that are not glamorous. Solutions: The 
private sector and the community need to have a greater understanding of the kinds of work 
that are available. Congress attendees thought that a large percentage of younger workers and 
students have very uiuealistic expectations of work life, which leads to anxiety and 
dissatisfaction with careers and personal growth. Employers need to do a better job of informing 
sdwols anf'. the government about Jobs where workers are needed, and tlv fact that iriany "non- 
glamoiuT occupations pay well and require high-tech skills. 

Employers have difficulty developing and maintaining high motivation aiu! a strong work 
ethic across fiie labor force. Congress partkipanSa taking the employe perspective described 
the same issues and solutioits as the worker discusstons concerning work ethic. Both groups 
agreed that many current workers and new wrken lack the motivattonal skills and work ethic 
necessary to be successful in their jobs. Solution: Addressing this concern, according to the 
congresses, may involve both reaching into schools earlier in a student's secondary education to 
develop stronger work values and focusing graater education on workplace needs through more 
and newer opportunities for cooperative learning, internships, on-the-job training, etc. 
Employer groups also identified the need for greatly improved labor-maitagement relations, 
better communication about what is expected, and empowering employees with greater 
autonomy in return for more accoiintability. 
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Employeit axe conceroed aboat how to meet the growing eoat of cmplojree Iwnefite. 
Soltttiont: Attendees believed that employert ihould play a greater financial role in the 
provisionof benefits, but ttiat a great deal ol work needf to be done (a) to quantify the returns 
that devolve to a firm that maket lervioe investment* in its workers; and (b) to continue 
promoting the growing labor ahortage, and that flnnt may need to offer greater benefit 
packages as incentives to attntct %v(»kers in a labor^hoct environment 

Eaployexs ut conccxaed that public cdocatlao and training is too Inaccctciblc. Congress 
IMJticipants were concerned that physical and psychcdogkal dMtades to receiving training 
prevent workers from sedcing additional training outside of woric. Soluilons: Invest in more 
training that is delivered to employees on-site, during work hours, and is fully integrated with 
the work environment. 



Challenges From The Communities Perspective 

Communities need more c<miplete Integration of workforce preparation issues and local 
economic development planning. Congress participants identified four problems fadng 
communities: the lack of sufficiently skilled and technk»lly trained tvorkers; the growing lack 
of available high-quality jobs; the lack of information %vorkers have about existing Jobs; and 
the arms-length relationship between education and the private sector. Solutlona: Develop 
better coordination and communication between businesses and the education sector. Specific 
solutions included: 

• greaier representation of business on planning coundls of public institutions; 

• greater business participation in cooperative learning, mentoring, and shadowing 
programs; 

• better business definition of skills and jobs that are in highest demand— including the 
dear communication of need to the education sector; and 

• business/parent/educaticm planning groups. 

Communities are not oiganized to identify and to address key workforce-related human 
service needs. F^w communities, if any have a dear vision of what a fully devdoped human 
service system looks like. Partidpants felt that literacy training, retraining, skills assessment, 
job counseling, and day-care are all critical components of an ideal human service system. 
Communities need to develop consensus about human service needs before they caii develop 
strategies to meet these needs. Solution: Attendees suggested hokiing a combination of com- 
munity forums and new multi-sector organisations to provide aiulysis, plaiming, and 
leadership on workforce issues. Such efforts will necessitate strong business, worker, and parent 
participation. 
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Moftt comminWo ediibU • low Atgn^ of eoofdlnattoii la fiie planning afkd praviaion of 
public acctorierricca. SohUioo: iMlgoverninemandcBininiinily^teied 
devetop greater aoM-agency plannii^ for human aerv^ 
tramportatioiv day care, and health iaatiet. 

Comin wn iH ct are not adequately *»^"«"«r''*?'!*Tit Ihe imporlaBfle of ediicalioB and oi Ule- 

long learning. Sohiiiom Coinmunitieeneedtokientifyand toproin>tfrof tesScil^ 

basic aldlla ar^l to have a broader community diocuaalon oi theae iweda. They alao need to 

identify lole modds for young people and within oompaniea (0 ahow that woridng hard ca^ 
off. 
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Results From The Mississippi Regional Congresses 
Methodology 

In Mississippi, congim attendees F«itkipated in me of four 
their personal preferences. The discussion groups were focused around issues of (1) workforce 
preparation; (2) providing public facilities and infrastructure services; (3) financing small 
businesses; and (4) developing technology and transferring it to the woricplace. These areas 
were sdected for discussion because they are the primaiy areas of concentration of the Special 
Task Force on Economic Devdopment whidi sponsored the congresses. These issues can provide 
a useful framework for weighing and selecting policies that can influence economic change in 
ways that provide greater opportunity for die peopte of Mississippi. 

In the first hour of discussion, each group concentrated on identifying the major issues in 
their designated area. Typically, ten to fifteen issues were identified by each group. These 
issues were then ranked in order of importance by a group vote and the five issues with the 
highest overall ranking were sdected for further discussioa 

In the second hour of discussion, groups identified solutions or recommended strategies for 
the most critical issues. Each group was asked to identify strategies appropriate for local or 
regional action as well as state action. In addition, groups were asked to decide whether these 
strategies could be implemented over the short-term (up to three years) or the long-term. 

At the conclusion of the discussion groups, all participants reoonv»>ed in a general session 
where facilitators presented tlw conclusions of each group. 

Session Two 

In the second round of Congresses, membe... of the Special Task Force for Economic 
Development Planning presented their vision of economic devdopn>ent for Mississippi and top 
priority recommendations of their final report Seizing the Future: A Commitment to 
Competitiveness, congress participants responded to both the vision and the recommendations 
and considered how recommendations could be implemented at the local level. Discussion 
groups were organized around implementing the report's ma|or objectives: developing 
competitive people, competitive businesses, and competitive communities. In addition, congress 
participants in each region established a process for regular update and improvement of 
strategic plans for their region. 
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CiDss-Cutting Themes Of The Mississippi Regional Congzesses 
Gcnefal Themes 

Mi$$i$9ippimu mtt tMger to iiumu Ustm ofteemomk dmtift, Congim pvtidpant* 
eager to discuss economic and workforoe lisuef facing their communitief . Plulicipants 
repeatedly remarked that they need a ftmun like the oongreaaes to meet and discuss their 
common problems. The enthusiasm of participants suggests that taaders at the state and 
regional leveis need to organize regular ionuns where community representatives can engage 
with one another in dialogue. There is an under-utilized reservoir of consm and commitment 
among Mississippi's citizens. 

Comnumitif leaden mre concerned about the tack ofaeomomie opportunity in atate. The 
vast ma)ority of congress participants were %vdl informed about problems affecting economic 
growth in Mississippi. Participants were deeply concerned that the gap between economic 
opportunity available to residents of Mississippi versus that available to lesidents in other 
states was widening. Many participants felt that the state's failure to invest in human 
resources was at die core of the widening gap. 

Commtmity leadert an impatie$tt vfith ttate leadenhip. Community leaders displayed a 
fairly sophisticated understanding of the economic changes facing the state. In feet community 
leaders appear to be we« ahead of their counterparts at the state levd in terms of flwir desire 
for change and their understanding of what changes are necessary. Community leaders 
r(pressed frustration in state leaders' ability to achieve political consensus and political will 
around issues of economic change and workibrce devek^ment 

tack of leadenhip i$ a pnaeing ieeueforMmiuippi. At every congress and in almost every 
discussion group, the conversation seemed to turn almost invariably to the subject of leadership 
development. There is a strong sense that state and local organizations need to place more 
attention cn programs and policies that promote leadership devd(^ment. Participants agreed 
that public and private sector employers and educational instihittons all need to provkie more 
opportunity for individuals to develop leadership skills. 

Mi$$i§eippian$ view regional cooperation ae pivotal to developing $ob$Hom to 
problem*. At discu5$k>n groups at every congress there was discusston of the appropriateness of 
regional cooperatton to pursue solutions to common problems. The importance of regional 
mechanisms was especially strong in tl« discussions of infrastructure and business assistance 
programs. It was also raised in discusstons on education, worker training, technotogy transfer 
and applied research. 

Congre$$ participant* want to turn the ttate'* low *elf-etteem into ulf-reUance, As one 
partidjMnt noted, Mississippi is afflkted by a collective 'welfare mentality^ that pem^tes 
both people and institutions. At the individual level, participants recognized a strong reliance 
on local and state government for special favors or economic support. At the state level 
participants recognized an over-reliance on outside institutions such as the federal government 
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or the Tennessee Valley Authority for both program initUtivef and finincul wppoit Even 
%vithin economic development cirdet^ putidpanti noted the historic emphasis on recruiting 
plants from other states rather than strengthening existing companies. Participants want to 
devdop a new vision for Missisiippi based on sdf-idianee. Tl« notion of adf-esteem leading 
to sdf-hdp resonated through dtsmtsion at almost cvtry co ngyea a. 

temdnt aekmowleig§ lluif racial UvUiom tn hsmperimg ttomtmic itwlopwumt im 
hti$§i$»ippL In virtually every congress there was frink discussion of radal divisions in 
Mississippi Many participants fidt that Mississippi had come a long way in devdoping radal 
hannony but the majority felt that MissisB^ has a long way to go. Most partidpants agreed 
that the deep poverty of Mississippi's black populatton constitutes a fundamental barrier to 
economic opportunity for all people in Mississippi. While the wdfare coats alone are 
staggering, most partidpants %vere more concerned with &m km of human potential and the 
continued erosion of Mississippi's levd of workfbroe preparation than with the fiscal burden. 

Preparing The Workf c rce For Tomoirow'ii Jobs 

There U an urgent need to improve the fiMfify of baeic education in tike ochooU. Most 
pitrtidpants feared that young people graduating from high school ladced ba^ skills sudi as 
reading, writing, math, problem solving, dedsion*making, leadership, and creativi^ akills. 
There was a general sense that the public educatton process shouki be made more rigorous and 
more demaiuiing in what it expects from students. Solution: Emphasize cultural education as 
part of the core curriculum in the public Khools and implonent higher standards of 
accounubility for teachers, students, parents, and administrators. 

The lack of an educated adult workforce i$ vieuttd a$ a major drag on development. The 

discussion groups called for new approad>e$ to adult education asui worker training. The 
importance of literacy education efforts among the current work force was stressed. Solndon: 
Aggressive promotion of continuing educatk>n and establidunent of iiKentives to en^loyees aiul 
employers for higher skill devdopment in the workplace. 

ietf-eiteem of $tudent$ mu$t be improved through effective ^uneeting and nqrport 
progranu., PartidpanU expressed concern that the k>w self-esteem of "at risk* young people 
irUubits their ability to learn in school. Solution: Increase early diildhood intervention and 
education program efforts for the 'at risk" population. 

More effective public education requiret involvement of bueineeeet, eommunitiee, and 
parents. At every congress there was discussk>n of the iteed to in^rove and expand involvement 
in public education. There was particular coiKem about how to increase parent involvement in 
education. Solution; More parent-teacher contact asui increased employer partidpadon in 
schools through mentoring, tutoring, and cooperative iKlucation. 
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Providing Public Fadlitiet and Infrastructuzc Scxvicei 

Lack of nvemu to utpport §UU oni hcol li^Mfnctefv uaU§ t» m Urge eomeem im 
Mii$it$ippi. Many pulteiptnti law the need is find new •ouroct of revenue to mppoft the 
infmtnictuKbu)r£!en,efpedaUy«taek)callev^ There waf Ultle cnthutiasm for tetesii^ 
general revenue Ux rates, however. Inequitfefinievenuei between richer and poorer counties 
and between rural and uiban oountiea %rere also an area of oonoem. Solution; Aggrestive 
application of uier d^aiges and pay^you-uie financing lehenca. 

Solid wMte iiipoBMt it m mufor mtPtrowm^ol eometm. Many congress participants 
expressed concern about the solid waste disposal problem in the sUte. Several attendees 
predicted the emergence of a solid waste disis with existing landfills reaching capacity. 
There was also considerable concern about hazardous and toxic %vaste disposal. Solutiom 
Regional cooperation and more aggressive recyding programs. 

Water MvoilabiUtif ond wmter fvaljfy are tmrge eoneemt. Solution: Review of current 
regulations governing %vater use; development by state and regional autlv^rities of a long-term 
water resources plan; and a sUte mandated water conservation plan. 

Financing Small Business 

The ttate mti* to improve the way it wutrkeU end edminietere exieting progrom*. At 
every congress, private sector representatives stressed the need for the state to improve its 
marketing and communication about existing programs. Private sector participants stressed 
that banks and small businesses are unaware of the financing help that is available. Conasm 
about "red-tape" and over-centralization of sUte financing efforts was also expressed. 
Solutica; Develop nuterials to explain programs to applicants; revise and simplify 
applfcation procedures; get banks more directly involved in the administration of programs; 
adopt rigorous standards of accountability and integrity; entptoy nwre experienced financial 
experts. 

There it m need for more ri»k-orie»ted fimutcing including equity capitaL Congress 
participants identified a need for more risk-oriented financing in the small business sector^ 
particularly nunufacturing. The most dted needs r^ted to equity capital for growth-oriented 
small companies. Solution; Establishment of venture capital programs with spedal emphasis 
on early stage seed financing aivl more creative use of the loan guarantee authority of tl« state. 

Technology Transfer 

Manpower limits are the greatest obttade to tedmology development and transfer in 
Mississippi. Almost all participants agreed that the low quality of public education has 
contributed to severe shortcomings in the technical proficiencies of existing workers. Th^ was 
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• consensus that poor public edu^ntion threatens to retard bihm gro%vth in this area by failing 
to prepare future job ent ^*'.ith solid basic iUlli. Rutidpanta also fdt that mrav education 
and training must go to auults already in the % w t fcf ore e . SdatfanT More resources for fnsth and 
adence education; more ooopefativ« work-study programs and better communication betiveen 
business^ educators, parsnts, and students about Uie need for stronger skills in the woriqilace; 
and establishment of incentives in tfie workplsce for odstii^ employees to upgrade their skills. 

£rfsfM^ f«cftiia^jfy Ircm^ Mcd^ 
to sfHaH bM$iHtB$e§, Participants agreed that current technology transto mechanisms 
(community colleges, the Department ^ Economic Devdopoient universities eftc.> are not ivell- 
coordinated and probably need additional resources to do their job properly. Participants felt 
universities should strengthen ti>etr research and devdopment capadty and focus more directly 
on applied research which responds to market needs. Solution: Establishment of state- 
supported, decentralized delivery system that concentrates on manufacturing and agribusiness. 
System should emphasize programs to help small companies understand what kind of 
technology would be appropriate for their industry. System should also provide information 
about where help in adopting appropriate technokigy can be (^^tained. 
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Soiuces 

Jobs for Missouri's Future, Report on the Mittoun Regionat Congresses for Vtorkforce 
Preparation (prepared by Jobs for the Fiitui^ IntXAugust 1990). 

Jobs for the Fulure^nc., Report on the Miuittippi RegUma! Congresses for Workforce 
Preparation (prepared by Jobs for the Ftiture, IiK-KJanuary 1991). 
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A STATE AGENDA FOR THE NINETIES 



The need to change it deir. 

The 'system' must alM change in raponse to the new imliHeidtKrib^ The 
Ivy to our natkmal progress, eveiyone has agreed, la education an^ 

be reformulated to meet the new riemands ol a di6«rem workplace. If are to advance as a 
nation, high-skill high-wage careers must be within the raach of all. AH Americans, 
whatever their background are entitled to the prospect of a ftihire unfiettered by the poverty or 
deprivation they experienced as diildren. Translating the appeal of that vision into the stuff 
of everyday life is this countiy's enduring eoonomic challenge. 

It has become abundantly clear that America is at risk if it simply accepts tfie underiying 
economic and occupational changes that are shaping the fuhire. American contpanies are k^sing 
the chance to grow not just because of inadequate worker skills but because of their inadequate 
investment in improving skills. Many communities, many companies, and key state leaden still 
need to be convinced that education and skill improvement is tfte key to eoonomic growth. But 
no major sector of society is investing adequately in helping people work smarter. Many in 
government and the private sector— by inclination, reflex or force of habit— still hope to get by 
with business as usual. 

We see the need for a new paradigm for economic development that actively promotes 
education and the polishing of workplace skills. It must realize that high-skilled jobs are the 
dividends paid to investments in people. It must reflect kxal needs and draw on ktcal strengths. 
It must bring public and private sectors together into a common enterprise to build a better 
future. Above all, it must be designed to keep the jobs that we have today while creating better 
ones for tomorrow. Once developed, this paradigm, this new agenda for economic development, 
needs to be promoted on a vast scale. 

A New Agenda 

A new ngenda for the nineties has to be based on the economic realities In which we find 
ourselves today. The agenda must be grounded in ambitious principles designed to point youth, 
our workers, and our communities toward a different future. Its fundamental premise must be 
that individuals in the United SUtes have the right to create their own fuhires. Any economic 
development plan not organized to transform that truth into operating reality is seriously 
flawed. 

Objectives 

1 . Economic Development Depends on Human Dcvebpment 

This first principle is the foundation of the new agenda for the nineties ar»d beyond. Adherence 
to this fundamental belief must become second nature to state and local officials interested in 
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economic devcJoptnent They must ooine to undmtanS that eooittcnk:dev«k}p 
Mwlnwrtir, not Juicy new teehnofcjgy or mntoe^ iconomk devel- 

opment stirts and finiihes %vi A tte people in the oonunttnily. 

To be improved, humin invwtmenti muit be seen u developing tnd mtiiitaining an fntegrited 
•y»tein for leuning, not at diaaggregated p<eeef~piibik and priva^ tleinentaiy or leeondaiy 
education, and higher education. States and communitiea muit bcMifen their Tiein of «vhtt 
needs attention and, in doing «o, expand their notions of integrated workforce development 
systems. 

It is important to know how well schools are doing. But if 70 or 80 percent of a state's ftihxie 
workforce is already on the job--^ if 60 to 70 percent of the state's high ich^ 
migrating elsewhere in search of employment— then it is also important to know how weQ the 
adult education and training system is doing. 

More than anything dse, states need to begin seeing adults as a basic resource. The traditional 
view of pouring more funding into existing educational institutions does not serve weU Ote 
reality that a sute's future %vill depend on those who are adult workeis today. In response, 
states, businesses, and education institutions must begin to use the workplace as a learning 
place, to deliver learning where the people are. 



2. Emphasize Lifelong t^nming 

One key to future success wiU be the development of pubUc and private sector partnerships 
with a broader view of necessary human investments. Most states Invest a majority of their 
education funding in traditional schools and institutions of higher education. 

Schools and colleges are important But other needs are also imporUnt to economic 
competitiveness. The targeis of these other investments are the people outside of the K-12 
range, outside of the colleges and tmiversities: those in early dOIdhood, those who need to 
learn in the workplace, and older workers who are in Med of retraining. Responding to these 
needs can pay tremendous economic and human dividends. 

Sutes need to have a system of lifcteng learning— a system of education that meets the needs of 
individuals and workers from cradle to grave, a seamless wA from the perspective of the user 
that allows learners to move in and out easily as their education and training needs diange. 

States need to refocus educational systems to engage the majority of the workforce, present and 
future. Today, the SO percent of our students who are not oolkge bound have veiy few credible 
options to develop the skills that lechnotogically-minded empteyers need. Our system largely 
abandons dropouts; it offers UtUe in the way of an integrated approach to the transition 
be'. iveen school and work; it reaches adult workers in a limited, haphazard way. As a result, 
we find, many companies do not use or trust public institutions to help their workers. 
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Recommendations 

With these prindptes ii a piide, outlined bdow are nine mijor reoominenditions toward which 
ttate econoinic poliq^ in the nineties liwuld be direclBd. 

1. Develop aalntegcate^Madccl^himSjifllfa of lifelo^ 

States need to undertake a variety of initiatives to make education and training more 
accountable, more able to provide a dosdy integrated lifetime of skill enhancement, and more 
sensitive to the needs of emptoyers and woriuers. 

These would indude sudr actions »s: 

• Strategic planning for education and training at both the state and the job-market 
le el; 

• Better articulating the transitions from high sdtool to work and from high school to 
higher education; 

• Credentialling the learning that takes place outside of the school system; 

• Development of an aggressive public strategy to bring the private sector into the 
market, demanding more of public institutions through consortia, financial incentives, 
and public-private paitnenhips; and 

• Development of an aggressive pubIic«education campaign, with public and private 
leaders explaining and demonstrating how education and skill enhancement leads to 

better jobs. 

2. Develop A System That Makes Existing Institutions Aocountable To Serve Workforce 
Needs 

It is time to introduce the principle of accountability to the workforce preparation system. 
Among education and training institutions and public job training programs, it is virtually 
impossible to measure what we get for what we spend. PiMc education btxigeis reward process 
but not performance; ue., they pay for enrollments but not for learning or skills acquisition. 
There is no 'consumer information' for employers or employees by which to compare the 
performance of institutions and programs. 

Further, the educational and training resources available are diverse, apparently unrelated, 
and confusing. Many people and companies become frustrated by the complexity of the system 
and abandon public education or turn to private sources for Mp. 
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Utere is «n urgent need foR 

• Sute and load detringhoufc* or information lyftemt capable of providing uniforav 
tiuUe infonnation about eoonocnir change^ ikil! needs, fab opportunities, and training 
requimnenti at the labor-market levd; 

• Providing information to imaU business ownen about literacy resounxs and other 
training programs available to tiieir employees through the local education and 
training system; 

• Development of common measures of performance for institutions, and i^js 
establishment of sanctions for non-performing institutions and programs; and 

• Making performance information for education and training providers accessible to 
empl(^ers and woriten. 

3. Encourage Work-Baied Adult Training 

Many companies have taken ptoneering steps to invest in thdr people to achieve continuous 
improvement. Several action steps suggest themselves as ways to cash in on the troiwnlous 
opportimities for accelerating the amount and quality of work-based learning: 

• Secure the commitmmt of top management, making training part of the company's plan; 

• Find ways that allow the private sector, as the chief beneficiary of new training 
arrangements, to pay most of the cost of the training, using public investments 
strategically as leveraging incentives' like tax credits and loan pools; 

• Develop the ability of public sector institutions to train at the worksite during working 
hours; 

• Keep education closely linked to %vork tasks; 

• Design and encourage training for frontline workers, not just for management and 
professionals; 

• Ensure that training is continuous, not |ust a one-time affair; 

• Encourage companies to demand more of kxal educational institutions; and 

• Offer incentives for the devdopment of small-business consortia. 

4. Improve the Transition torn High School to High Skill Careess 

Our research convinces us that commtmities and states cannot e^ectivtiy pursue new human 
resource investments without addressing the needs of the 'forgotten half,' those high school 
youngsters who are rot planning on attending college. States and private companies must 
achieve a closer integration of school and work, between academic and occupational learning, 
and between classroom and work-based teaming. Oiie promising model is the creation of 
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•tructured work-bued learning opportunities for young people beginning with their last years 
of high school and extendii^ through the fiiit two pott-4ec9f^^ 

Such prosrains should seek to build on the best priclkes of our Suiopean asid Allan compel 
who have well-developed ea3«er ladders Yet they must also provide the flexibUity and 
personal incentives that American ttudentt demand. A youth initiative provides tn easily 
understood means to traitsfbrm the learning system ndically, motivating young people and 
linking them to employers and higher-education opportunities. It also ensures that technical 
training will enjoy the same prestige as college-track schooling and offer the same 
opportuiUties and rewards. 

These school-anrf-work transitional ppogrwms shouki seek to do the following: 

• Arrange employment opportunities in key local industries with complementary in- 
school learning; 

• Provide credit and credentials for work-based learning; 

• Ensure that students in technical areas are prepared for advancement toward higher 
education if they so dtoose; 

• Encourage achievement early in high school; and 

• Enhance the status of vocational-technical schooling. 
5. Qoae the Emerging Skills Gap 

One of the most significant economic realities in any community is generally not well understood 
or acknowledged. It is the existing gap between the skill.- businesses need and the skills 
available in the workforce. It is an inherently moving target, with skill denunds changing 
with the advent of new technologies, new markets, new products, and new ways to orgaiUze 
wo^k within a firm. 

This gap is never fully Wentified in any standard economic and empbyment data. The gap is 
usuaUy only dear in hindsight, meaning that policymakers end up responding to skill needs as 
they were and not as they are today or will be in the near future. 

Awareness of such a hidden skills gap gives policymakers a leg up in coristructing a new 
education and training agenda. It calls for a detailed examination of private sector skill needs 
in light of what the public sector is providing. It calls for new relationships between the 
private sector and public education and training institutions and programs. It calls for new 
ways of helping workers understand the role of an objective skill assessment in helping shape 
an education plan to achieve economic security. 

By defining what is needed in the workplace and what is being provided by public arui private 
trainers, analyses of the 'skills gap' galvanizes employer interest in issues of human resource 
developn>ent. It is a critical first step toward devetoping and maintaining the kind of skiUed 
workforce a community needs if it is to nneet competitive challenges at honve and abroad. 
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6. Involve Cltizfnf in Hic Debate omSolttliaiift 

At each tuge of its devtlopneni the United Statet has placed its Ciith in the inlmnt good 
sense of the averts dtizen. The probtems of maintaining eoonnnic growth and standaids of 
living for this generation and the next ai« a oenti«Ioonoem today of ti«avcrag?cit^ llwy 
are entitled to inform the thinking of local and state leaders on these matters. Even more 
significant local and state leads* need to undemaid publk: thinking on tlm issues as wd^ 
how dfiizens can be involved in chatting a ooune ahead. 

Involving everyone in the process permits policymakers to emphasize that everyone has a 
suke in the avicomt as well as a responsibility for making Ae desired outeonw nai. This 
presupposes buikiing a constituency fc^ change at the grass-roots level tuing tte language and 
understanding of dtiiens to pave the way ixxs the change process. People must understand what 
is happening in their economy and they must understand that they alone can create the 
necessary improvements. 

Lasting and effective change requires strong ^bottom-up' pressure, but it also needs visionaiy 
leadership to pull tfie process along. State leaders need a broad base of support if they are to 
help change American life, and the people at large need a challenging vision of what they can 
- accomplish. 

7. View Workfotte Issues Through the Lens of Substate Regional Economifs 

Workforce skills must be understood and met in the context of operating labor markets, not in 
the context of theory or statewide data. examinations of regional iixformatkm in each state 
convinces us that policy-making^ has to be sensitive to dramatic substate and regional 
variations. Policy developed for G>lorado's urban and suburban Front Range wiH have little 
relevance on the Western Slope; initiatives devetoped to respond to the needs of St. Louis 
almost certainly will not work in southwestern Missouri. Concepts appUcabte to rural Indiana 
and its comparatively healthy small towns cannot be transplanted to niral Mississippi, which 
has a far differed set of needs. 

Effective strategies must indude: 

• Development of a local capadty for economic devdopment and %vorkforce preparation; 

« Creating new community and regional forums for strategic planning of human 
investn^t and workforce preparation decisions, and for coordinating institutions and 
resources; and 

• Designing programs that are managed locally and not ^ statewide bureaucrats. 

Job-training strategies in particular mu ^t be geared to the realities of the local labor nurket. 
Essential to this is the creab'on of flexible funding and innovative programs to shift attention to 
the differing needs of states, regions, and communities. 
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To be fuUy effective, this localization' of resouicet and control must be accompanied by 
•trategief that require participation by the uteri of the programa— by individuals, local 
businesses, and by communitiea. 

In other woids, in this new oonoeption of fQvernment public invetlments must be atructu^ 
leverage private investments. Rather than a syt tern of cntitleimta or local aid, they must 
become a bridge to seSf-tuffidency and NspoRsible initiative. The message should be thk » *we 
will investinyouif you willinvtatinyouiadf* 

8. Bolld the Demand lor Higher SkUla 

Many of the oto recommendations that appear in this report focus on ways to buOd a structure 
to develop higher skills within the workforce. States must also give a high priority to 
building the demand for higher skills within their state economy, as weH. Put another way, 
states must give the highest priority of their economic devetopment to modernizing tfie existing 
industrial base. 

Many companies aroui^ the country have shown that they can restructure thems^ves into 
high-performance organizations capable of competing on a global scale. These businesses 
combine the uitest ii^ production technologies with innovations to make the highest quality 
goods and services. The strategies to accomplish this all emphasize quality and the continuous 
improvement of worker productivity. 

The strongest demand for new and higher-order akUls come from these companies. But 
comparatively few businesses have nvm attempted to adopt a high-performance profile. State 
economic devebpment in the ninety must help build demand for higher skills by encounging 
more existing industries to adopt a high-perforaujice posture. States can: 

• Assure that they have technology traitsfer programs in place that help small and 
medium-sized con^>anies gain access to availaMe production technologies; 

• Encourage groups of companies— business or trade associations, or several companies 
located within a single community— to work together to identify and solve common 
workf(Hce needs; 

• Make sure that aU state business devdopment programs incorporate a component for 
human resource devdopment; and 

• Encourage larger companies to pronv>tetedu)ok)gy assessment, management assistance, 
and training along supplier networks (larger companies have the internal resources 
that their smaller suppliers lack). 

9. Attack Workforce Challengff on a Scale targe Enough to Make a Difference 

Most state interventions, whether fob-training programs or manufactiiring modernization, affect 
only the smallest tip of an enormous iceberg. 
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The public MCtor cut ttndotake t wiety of Mntegia to levtnse lignilicant or tfoinirant 
inv«stnwiU aivl ownenhip in training from the privite Many kinds of inittatim ctn 

reach ind involve iM^ numberi of peopte if tl«y ire oieted, 

the private sActor. SmaU-butinesa training eoniortia, appvnticeihip programa, dfD|H>ut 
pteventioiu amSernization eiEom. and many other cfitetive 
leaden and encouraged by the itntegic uae of inoentivca. 

A critical component of this effort is the need to confront the misplaced notion that workers 
who need retrdning arc somehow 'faUures/ The private ioctor can be the public sector's most 
effective representative on this Issue arguing that training— by adding to tkiUs-^dds to 
workers' income, their value in the company, and their importance to the community. 

A New Policy Process for the New Agenda 

Assuring progress in responding to economic transition on the scale that is deariy needed 
suggests that sutes underUke a new public policy process. Three realities are dear. FSrst, 
achieving the new agenda will be accomplished, in part, within the context of the exfsting 
political climate. Traditional poUtical debate over goals, over the aUocation and investment 
of scarce resources will continue. The situatton in the sUtes today is one where extraoidinaiy 
pressure exists to meet short term needs fvith fewer resources. It is not a climate tii^ encourages 
significant innovation. 

Second, solutions wiU require an unprecedented degree of collaboration between sectors— 
between business and labor, government and the private sector, and between sute and k)cal 
agencies. Fbr example, business, labor, and education should all work together to prepare an 
integrated curriculum for new youth transition programs. Without formal collaboration, the 
goals of learning at, and for, the workplace will iwt be met 

Finally, implemenution that involves maintaining alliances and relationships among groups 
%rith fundamentaUy different political Imperatives-management and labor, corporatkms and 
small business owners, the profit and non-profit worlds, traditional educators and adult 
trainers— over the tong'term. There are ito quick fixes. States can no longer hope that limited 
action at the margin of pubUc poUcy wUl have the desired effect New structures must be 
created both to institutionalize the ability to respond quickly to constantly diai^ging conditions 
and to remind the divert actori of their common stake In success. 

These are the new rules that states should follow in defining the process to acconunodate 
change: 

• Take the long term view. Economic transition creates challenges without regard to the 
terms of office of state leaders or the budget and legislative cycles. States shouki seek 
to institutionalize a process that Is able to withstand changes In political 
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administration and avoid getting ciaglit up in biennial debates over funding based on 
changes in the state's fiscal position. 

Keep an optn rtoor admit Into the policy debate a wide variety of sadoci and intnest 
gfoupa. Advisofy boards should be comprised of leaden from businesSr labokvcdua^^oiv 
community organizations, and state govenuncnt They should also indude key 
representatives icross several state agendei aa wdl as the state ]^;ialiture, and 
attempt to balance state-fevd with locBl4evd leadership, including private citizens. 

Nurture new telationshlps. These advisory groups olfer a way for leadership from 
different sectors to work together on common issues. They should use their power to 
build new and permanent collaborations that are part of a more effective multi-sector 
approadt to public policy. 

Give tiie process high visibility wi&in tite state. In almcMt every case, appointments 
to multi-sector advisory groups should be made by the governor of die states who should 
demand a dear set of recommendations for action. Regional meetings, dtizms meetings, 
media publidty, and other techniques slK>uId be used to build awareness of and support 
for new policy initiatives. 

Inform the 'process' tirith appropriate strategic information and choices. This report 
points out the need for states to collect and synthesize new kinds of information that is 
not otherwise easily available. This indudes diagnostic information about the nature 
of economic change and the skills implications. It means knowing a bt more about the 
outcomes of investments ^t the state already makes in a variety of programs and 
instihitions. And it means daring success stories from elsewhere in the state and the 
nation that may have applicability in the kxal setting. 

Make partidpants feel responsible for implementation. The action plan that results 
from the policy debate will challenge every sector to behave in new and different 
ways. Partidpants in the policy process must indude leaders from a range of groups 
willing to commit themselves to promoting the new action plan among their 
constituents. 
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A Better Tomoirow 

These are trying times for the American worker. Foreign competition aiui wrenching economk: 
change in the 1980f promise to accelerate in the 1990» at Europe prepaies to unite, newly 
industrialized countries continue to advance, end oiosy coats thnfttat to lise. 

Now our resilienoe is being tested anew. But Americans have al%v«yf knovro how to stop, how to 
change directions, and how to channel their energies into productive tmw direction. We must 
do so again. 

It is time sute leaders stopped and framed the need for ch^mge in their communities in 
compelling new %vays. Our research indicates that the public v/iU respond— thai the public is, 
indeed, eager for an authentic resUtement of traditional Ameican values in the context of the 
economic demands of today. 

It is also time we changed direction. We must stop thinking of employment and training issues 
as isolated components of the nation's economic dilemma and come to understand them as part of 
a comprehensive whole. The tradibonal approach to dealing %irith sodal problems in the 
United States has tended to be fragmented and piecemeal. It has left behind a legacy of 
disjointed, if well-intentioned, programs. If we are to clearly gauge priorities and understand 
interconnections among different pieces o( the economic development puzzle, communities must 
integrate individual views, business impressions, and public data into a unified whole. 

Such integration, of course, is precisely the responsibility of leadership in a free society. It is 
the most dirhcult-^nd therefore the most imporunt— task facing those who would channel 
public en*»rgies into productive new directions. 
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New Jobs by Interpersonal Skill Level 
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PuBucATiONS Order Form 

Jobs for the FahiK • PubUcailoni and Papen Quantity CoH 



IFF STATC RBPOSTS^ $1000 EACH: 

• SHxkig tkg fitliarM Commitment t» Cony tfflwfi («n«l rtfoH oi the 

MMaiipiiiSp«iaIT«skFoictcmSoMiociUcan«lopB^ 

• <»oft«ri;rCbii9«fafMlV«fk(rqMftloth«HttmMl^ 

JFF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PRODUCTS, $5.00 EACH 
USING INFORMATION IN NEW WAYS 

O Hwmn fnootnifiil m Mimouri (Inteim report from Job* for MiMOuri'i Future) 

O fulfill^ A Ali Tpgethtr: Tkf C^wafy for Cnvik m Midti-Ceunty iU|iiMv of 

MiM^ssippi. Miflftisiippi Spedal T«ik Force on Economic Devdopment Planning 

ASSESSING EMTLOm PRACnCES AND NEEDS 

O Eduettion mi TtMining at the Colorado Economy 

O EdtUMtioH pti Tntining in the Indkna Beonomy 

O EducMiion and Training in the Missouri Economy 

O Kepert en the Mississippi Employer Survey 

O Employer Field Work Interview Guide, Jobs for Missouri's Future 

CRCATINC REGIONAL AND COMNfUNiTy FORUMS 

O Dittbping A Competitixie Workforce in Colorado (t community Wijrkbook) 

O Regional Congress Discussicn Guide, Jobs for Missouri's Future 

O Report on the Missouri Regional Congresses for Workfortx Prepttraiion 

O Report on the Missitsippi Regional Congresses for Workforce Preparation 

EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 

O V<»ic« Across the Roddes: Coloradans Talk Alfout Their Economy 

O Voices from Aerou Indiana: Hoosiers Talk Aiout TImr Economy 

O Voica from Across the 'Show Me' State: Mittourians Talk Ahout TheU Economy 

O Voices from Across the DeltM, Hilts, and Coast: Mississippians Talk About 

Their Economy and Future 

O Attitudes & Obstacles Concerning Work-Relitad Learning: Colorado Worker Survey 

O Attitude* & Ointacles Concerning Work-Related learning: Missouri Worker Survey 

O Cotorxen»o^CtoieI^*,«cv«eroppoTtitni£ylaerningg«me 

• Pleuecompkie this form and send it to: Nsmc, , 

Jobs for the Future Inc. 
4fCrevc Street 



SomcrvilliV Massachusetts 02144 OtgeizMvn: 

• All erdew must be accompanied by payment. Please make AAiw^ 
check payable to Jobs for the Fuhire^Inc 



• If you asv ordering three or more items, please add $330 City and 9«e: Zip: , 

for shipping. 



• Total amount endoeed: 



Td^phone , 
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